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Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


Signing of the Declaration of American Independence by Congress at Independence Hall 
From the first historical painting of John Trumbull now in the rotunda of the National Capitol, Washington, D. C. Jefferson holding 
mmortal paper is standing in the center of the picture with John Adams and his other three committee members, Roger Sherman, 
Robert R. Livingston, and Benjamin Franklin. 
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Have a Coca-Cola = So glad you're back again 
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Home again! In those two words is everything our 
fighting men dream about . . . and fight for. They 
look forward to the little things that mark a way 


of living . . . friendliness and hospitality so quickly 
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summed up in the familiar phrase Have a “Coke”. [ OL” (Og -the global 
With Coca-Cola in your family refrigerator, you’re : Ee : high- sign 


always ready to offer welcome. From Atlanta to 
the Seven Seas, Coca-Cola stands for the pause 
that refreshes,—has become a global symbol of 
good will and of good living. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





It’s natural for popular names 
§ to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
#) tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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Spring as the tume to plan for next fall 


plied in sufficient quantity to provide one for each mem- 
ber of the class. 


Teachers from the sixth grade through high school can 
make good use of the free teaching materials offered by 
Westinghouse School Service. 


So many teachers have requested these teaching aids 
that we have had difficulty in keeping up with the 
demand. 

To be sure that your needs will be taken care of, 
we suggest you send your order to us this spring. This 
will make it possible for us to have these materials in 
your hands when school opens in the fall. 


Here are some of the things you can get: 


1. The “Little Science Series” of booklets, for grades 
7 to 12. Ten titles will be ready by fall. They are sup- 


2. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” explaining how 
certain common electrical appliances work; suitable for 
grades 6 to 12. There are ten charts in this series, cover- 
ing the incandescent lamp, fluorescent lamp, electric 
motor, vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, electric iron, per- 
colator, elevator, etc. 


3. Sound motion pictures, designed for assembly and 
classroom use; suitable for grades 9 to 12. 


These are only a few of many items. Mail the coupon 
for the free catalog of Teaching Aids. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 

306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

Please send me your free catalog of Teaching Aids available from Westing- 
house School Service. 


Westinghouse | .. 


VA.-44 
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School 


Street 








City 


Postal Zone State 
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ALL THE 


The day is coming when a train trip 
will again be something to look for- 
ward to eagerly — something to be en- 
joyed at ease, in spacious comfort — 
and all at moderate price. That of 
course will be after the war is won. 

It will be when the armed forces no 
longer need nearly half of all our 
passenger equipment fo move fighting 
men. It will be when many coaches and 
Pullmans now busy in war service can 
be honorably retired to make way for 
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new cars with comfort, convenience 
and thoughtful appointments beyond 
anything the past has known. That will 

take money — vast sums of money. It 

will take time. But we believe that it 

is worth while today to tell you 

what we plan for tomorrow — to help 
you realize that the wartime service 

we are able to give today is by no means 


a sample of what's in store for the future. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY EXCEPT JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST BY VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Ine. 


confer a favor by notifying us. 
We provide a full year’s subscription 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS should be eens promptly. Both old and new 


addresses must be given. 


CONTRIBUTIONS WELCOMED—Articles or news notices of interest 
to Virginia teachers will be welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned 


are urged to retain a copy. 


; therefore contributors 


401 NORTH NINTH STRETT, RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
MISSING NUMBERS—Subscribers failing to receive any issue will 
missing number 


Subscription price, $1.50 per year; 25 cents single copy. 


Membership fee in the Virginia Education Association, Inc., through 
local associations, $1.50; individual membership fee, $2.00. One dollar 
of the membership fee is for the subscription to the Virginia Journal 
of Education 


Entered as second-class matter October 12, 1907, at the post office 
at Richmond, Va., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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New Baohs for Your Classes 
GOLDBERGER-HALLOCK: HEALTH & PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Lively, concrete, and interesting, this book provides a wealth of up-to-date in- 
formation and guidance which will help students to keep physically, mentally, 
and emotionally fit. $1.44 


BREWER-LANDY: OCCUPATIONS TODAY 


A new course in self-discovery. Describes various occupations in military serv- 
ices for men and women. Describes changes in civilian occupations resulting 
from war. Uses latest statistics. Presents likely picture of occupational pat- 
terns of the future. $1.23 


JOHNSON-ALEXANDER: CITIZENSHIP 


A remarkable new book for civics classes. Gives practical training in the work- 
ings and ideals of American democracy. Analyzes clearly and forcefully the 
ideals, processes, and problems of American democracy. Coming in the Spring. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 
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Just Published 


HUNDRED-PROBLEM 


ARITHMETIC TEST 
By Schorling-Clark-Potter 


In alignment with the best current practice in arith- 
metic teaching and standardized on a comprehensive 
national population. The test, a revision of the 
widely used Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test, 
is designed to survey computational abilities in grades 


7 to 12. 


FOUST-SCHORLING TEST OF 


FUNCTIONAL THINKING 
IN MATHEMATICS 


A new-type mathematics test designed to measure 
power to deal with mathematical relationships— 
ability to think in terms of the concepts and symbols 
of mathematics—independent of computational abil- 
ity. Standardized on a national population. For 
high school and college. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
Represented by C. G. Batey, P. O. Box 140, Richmond 
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Something wane 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 
for SECRETARIES and 
GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS 


By Freeman, Goodfellow, and Hanna 


A text that gives “more of the kind of training really 
needed to more of those who really need it.” This is a 
vocational text, but it emphasizes a wide variety of the 
common, practical recording activities, rather than the 
more theoretical and specialized activities of the account- 
ant. The study material and exercises represent the day-in 
and day-out duties of general office workers. 


Essential procedures are reviewed repeatedly throughout 
the text; and arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, type- 
writing, office procedures, and business ethics are inte- 
grated with bookkeeping skills —the soundest founda- 
tion for the first year of bookkeeping. 


List Price, $1.84 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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New Era for Higher Education 


On recommendation of Governor Dar- 
den, the recent session of the General 
Assembly established Mary Washington 
College as the liberal arts college for 
women of the University of Virginia and 
the Radford State Teachers College as 
the women’s division of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. These two insti- 
tutions which for a third of a century 
have made important contributions to the 
education of women in Virginia, particularly in the 
field of teacher training, will thus enter a new sphere 
of usefulness. 

We look to see Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia become one of the outstand- 
ing centers of liberal arts education for women in 
America. Thanks to the efforts of many persons, 
but especially to the work of its president, Dr. Mor- 
gan L. Combs, Mary Washington now has a phy- 
sical plant and a faculty which will make relatively 
easy its transition into a coordinate college of the 
University of Virginia. Making Radford College 
the women’s college of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute should make it even more valuable as an insti- 
tution for the training of teachers, especially in the 
fields of science and vocations, and result in marked 
improvement in the facilities for the training of 
women in science and technology. 

The 1944 General Assembly ushered in a new era 
for the University of Virgimia not only by merging 
it with Mary Washington College but also by ap- 
propriating approximately $3,000,000 for the erec- 
tion of what Governor Darden described as ‘‘plain 
dormitories to accommodate one thousand students 
and a large central commons or meeting place with 
reading and assembly rooms wherein students may 
spend profitably such leisure time as is given them, 
the commons to embrace a cafeteria in which can be 
found good food at a minimum cost.’” The Gov- 
ernor has recommended policies for the use of the 
new facilities which are intended to “‘lower mate- 
rially the cost of attendance and create within the 
student body a more democratic spirit.”’ 

Altogether, Governor Darden’s leadership is re- 
sponsible for inaugurating measures which will tend 
to revitalize higher education in Virginia and to 
bring enlarged usefulness and greater prestige to the 
University of Virginia, the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and their associated colleges for the education 
of women. 

Now For Teacher Training 

We hope that the Governor now will turn his at- 
tention to the other teacher training institutions. It 
will be fatal to the development of our public educa- 
tion system if the institutions for the training of 
teachers are less well housed, less ably taught, or 
enjoy less prestige than State institutions devoted to 
the liberal arts and to training for other professions. 
We must see that Farmville State Teachers College 
and Madison College keep pace in their development 
with the other institutions of higher learning. This 
will require, among other things, greatly improved 
physical facilities, salaries and teaching conditions 
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which will attract superior teachers, bet- 
ter-balanced and more invigorating pro- 
grams of general and professional educa- 
tion, and carefully devised processes for 
the selection of those who are to be 
teachers. 


On Local Responsibility 


We are in full accord with recent state- 
ments of Governor Darden as to the de- 
sirability of fostering greater local con- 
cern and responsibility for education. The public 
school is, or should be, a community institution 
which meets to the greatest extent practicable the 
educational needs of all its people from early child- 
hood throughout life. The people of the commu- 
nity should be given the largest possible voice in 
determining the program of education and in select- 
ing the personnel to administer it. ‘We hope the time 
will never come when our schools are freed of the 
necessity of winning local approval and support. 

We must be careful, however, to see that State 
support and control are sufficient to insure reasonable 
educational opportunities for all the children of the 
State. That the Governor shares this point of view 
is evident from his address to the General Assembly 
on January 12, 1944, in which he said: 

“The children who grow up in the poor com- 
munities must not be doomed to illiteracy because of 
the inability of that particular community to provide 
an education for them. We cannot afford to have 
those upon whom the complex and difficult problems 
of tomorrow wait grow up totally unprepared to 
meet them. After we have done our best for them 
their task will be formidable enough. The state that 
permits children, who are willing and able to learn, 
to grow to maturity uninstructed and untrained dem- 
onstrates its own incapacity. 

‘We should provide proper educational opportu- 
nities and make them available throughout the Com- 
monwealth.” 

More Money Needed 

The case could not have been better put. More- 
over, the Governor is fully aware that an adequate 
program of education will require much more money 
than is now being spent. How much of this money 
should come from the State, how much from the 
localities, and on what basis the State funds should 
be distributed are questions not now capable of exact 
answers; but it is hoped that light on these and 
related questions will be provided by the Commis- 
sion for the study of education, authorized under the 
resolution of Senator Stephens. We believe that few 
will contend that the State is now bearing as large a 
share of school costs as is justified by the proportion- 
ate income of the State and its local subdivisions. 
There is evidence that the State will move in the di- 
rection of increasing its general fund revenues in order 
to provide more adequately for education, health, and 
other welfare services. Commissions were set up by 
the General Assembly to study the sales tax and other 
possible sources of revenue and their reports may 
point the way to providing for the first time a sound 
financial foundation for public education. 
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The Birthright of an American Teacher 


by EOLINE WALLACE MOORE 
Professor of Education at Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 
Reprinted by permission from Educational Leadership, February, 1944. 


THIS IS MY COUNTRY 


Beautiful for spacious skies, under which | may 
still walk unafraid; into which I may still look 
without terror or despair. My free land, beauti- 
ful for amber waves of grain, growing for the 
feeding of the nations; for joyful sharing with 
hungry children everywhere. Her forests stand 
guard. Her streams bear cargoes. Her fruited 
plains yield their stores. Her purple mountains 
give wealth. It is a wide land, of diverse treas- 
ures, beauty and wondrous possibilities. “There 
is so much to learn about it. 


THIS IS MY LIBERTY 


I may walk the thoroughfare to freedom which 
still echoes those pilgrim feet of long ago, of the 
men and women who crossed a hostile ocean 
bringing their household goods, their brave 
ideals of free nationality. They struggled, 
dreamed, built. And now I may enjoy the pro- 
tection of benignant law; inquire; assemble with 
my neighbors for any desired conferring; ex- 
change ideas with free people through free print- 
ing presses. I may choose my life work and 
place of abode, my friends, my rulers, my move- 
ments. I may express opinions and choices 
through vote, speech, or petition, safe from ter- 
rorism. Recognizing this liberty as the achieve- 
ment of a long human struggle, inspired by 
ideals of justice and friendliness, I am called 
upon to remember that it will live only as gen- 
eration after generation enters into and poign- 
antly feels its meaning. This liberty, protect- 
ing each citizen, places upon each the responsi- 
bility to produce, not depend; to lift, not lean. 


THESE ARE MY CHARTERS, 
MY DEEDS OF ESTATE 


The documents of democracy. That declaration, 
born of proud self-direction, the triumphant as- 
sertion, sounding through the years the rights 
with which men are endowed by their Creator. 
That constitution, born of travail of spirit and 
unquenchable longing for government based 
upon social justice. 

That dramatically given charter, confidently 
prophesying sane self-government in all conti- 
nents and islands. 

These and all such undying declarations of equi- 
table conditions of living are the deeds and 
proofs of my heritage. It is my privilege to 
revere them and keep them fine and clean and 
to display them proudly, remembering that they 
deny the dangerous doctrine of superiority of 
race and class and demand and decree that gov- 
ernment of the people shall not perish from the 
earth. 


THIS IS MY FLAG 


The banner of my freedom and of the freedom 
of all who reach to it. The symbol of the dawn 
of democracy in a world of oppression. The 
banner of heroes proved in liberating strife. If 
loving it, telling children of its deep meaning, if 
this be ‘‘flag-waving,”” then my birthright gives 
me the right to wave my flag. 


THESE ARE MY FORBEARS 


The well-known and the unknown thinkers of 
all ages who taught mankind. Plato, who said 
that the gifted should be teachers, directing the 
state with the leadership of intellect and loy- 
alty. Socrates, who showed the fascination of 
helping minds to unfold into fine judging. 
Comenius, with his triumphant certainty. Hor- 
ace Mann, telling his generation that education 
is the only political safety. And Barnard and 
Sheldon and Parker and Emma Willard and 
Mary Lyon and all that goodly company, called 
to teach. Distinguished and nameless in many 
ages and lands. Pioneers in America, building 
schools in woods and wilderness, helping to 
carve a state and give it permanence. Country 
teachers, sending forth civic leaders from little 
one-room schoolhouses. Circuit riders, preach- 
ing and teaching as they rode forth to place 
shrines and halls of learning in a new land. Not 
alone for the tools of learning, but for the hu- 
manities, as well. 


THIS IS MY PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Gained largely through admirations of teachers 
who glimpsed the good life. Through the pages 
of history and great literature, the words of sages 
and prophets, poets and dreamers, brought to 
me in free schools. Through the fine living 
and noble thinking of many whose lives have 
touched mine in commonplace life about me and 
in books. This philosophy will be enriched by 
the simple heroic living of many around me, 
fearless loyal people. It can strengthen me and 
show me that I must try to help to bring about 
a transformed society. It is hard to walk in 
these days of uncertainty and questioning. But 
the greatness of the past which flows in to me 
and the greatness of thoughts which have been 
shared with me will surely help to bring cer- 
tainty. 


THIS IS MY RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


It is not that of my friends and neighbors; yet 
it is mine to hold sacred because of the price 
which was paid for that right, mine to practice 
without fear of reproach or punishment. I can 
go to church when and where I please. The 
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minister who teaches me may speak forth fear- 
lessly his belief. The place of worship need not 
be hidden and secret. While we have religious 
freedom in this land, it is mine to uphold. 


THIS IS MY FIELD OF SERVICE 

My schools, the crystallization of determination 
that children and apprentices might learn. The 
crystallization of desires and dreams . . . that all 
the children of all the people might be taught. 
The salary is not so high as that of many other 
fields. But I have not yet been called upon to 
endure hardships, as have the Norwegian teach- 
ers because they dared to teach honesty and jus- 
tice and freedom of conscience. I may plan and 
create as I please, without dread of the ‘“‘new 
order.’ Here are my pupils with their question- 
ing eyes and their individual peculiarities and 
possibilities, their worrying ways and their re- 
warding love. My people, from all lands sprung, 
asking for the keys to their culture, uniting all 
lands and races. They are my power, for they 
can multiply my two hands by the labor of 
many hands; my thinking by the thoughts of 
many minds; my work by countless deeds. 


THIS IS MY PROFESSIONAL 
SELF-RESPECT 


Made possible through evolution. For out of 





the days of despised bond servant teachers and 
down through the years of public neglect of 
public education there were always some who 
saw teaching as a call to a splendid task and who 
did a fine job. Entering this field and making 
it fruitful and fine has been an ever-increasing 
number of those who have brought dignity and 
honor to their calling. 


THIS IS MY OPPORTUNITY 
To enter confidently into the fullness of my 
heritage, all these blessings and countless others, 
earned for me through great endeavor. 


To have courage, to have kindness, to have be- 
lief. To set goals of struggle and mastery; of 
knowledge and culture; of faith and vision. 
The opportunity to live generously. To paint 
a stroke or two in the growing mural which 
shall picture the complete pattern of effective 
education. Believing in democracy, to strive to 
guide its practice away from past mistakes and 
failures. The opportunity to become forever a 
part of the new world which is being born. To 
keep alive through the persevering guidance of 
education that patriot dream which sees alabaster 
cites rise undimmed and nations crowned with 
brotherhood from sea to shining sea. 








The Virginia Education Association 


now offers its members and their dependents 


BLUE CROSS PLAN 





HOSPITAL CARE 


through arrangement with the Richmond Hospital Service Association 


Benefits 
21 Days of hospital care the first year of the contract 
23 Days the second year; 26 days the third year 


30 Days the fourth year; 35 days the fifth year 
and thereafter 


(1) In participating hospitals subscribers receive: 
Semi-Private (2 bed) room, including meals, special 
diets and general nursing care. Subscribers desiring 
private rooms need pay only the difference in room 
rates; in no instance will less than $4.50 per day be 
allowed toward a private room. And the following 
services without limit in cost: 

. Use of operating room as often as necessary 
Anesthesia as often as necessary 
All laboratory tests 

. All medicines, including serums 
Administration of intravenous body fluids and 
drugs 
All dressings 

. Oxygen and use of oxygen tent 

. Plaster casts and jackets 
Use of delivery room and nursery care for new- 
born (10 days care for delivery) 


—IOnm MOO» 


(2) In non-participating hospitals anywhere in the world 
subscribers receive the following allowances: 


A. 1 day stay up to $14.00 
B. 2 day stay up to $18.00 
C. 3 day stay.. up to $24.00 


D. 4 day stay and more up to $ 6.25 from the first 
day. Of the above amounts, $4.50 is allowed 
toward bed, board and general nursing care. 


Six Enrollment 


Semi-Annual Rates Mos Fee 
1. Employed Subscriber $5.10 $1.00 
No Maternity 
2. Employed Subscriber and Spouse or 
Minor Child (2 persons) $9.00 $1.00 
With Maternity for Wife 
$12.00 $1.00 


3. Employed Subscriber and Family 
(Husband. Wife and All Unmarried 
Children Under 19 Years of Age) 
With Maternity for Wife 

4. Other dependents under 65 years of age may be in- 
cluded by paying the individual rate of $5.10 plus 
$1.00 enrollment fee for each such person included 
in your contract. 


Enrollment period closes May 12, 1944. Faull information in bulletins being distributed through 


your local associations. 
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Basic Objectives of Physical Education 


by GREYSON DAUGHTREY 






Director Physical Education and Intramurals, Blair Junior High School, Norfolk 


OT long ago I asked one 
N of the country’s leading edu- 

cators, who has shown con- 
siderable interest in Physical Edu- 
cation, just what was wrong with 
our field. Why is there so much 
confusion? Why do many educa- 
tors still frown on our program? 
He stated that we had not estab- 
lished a basic philosophy and that 
we definitely need a revamping of 
our basic objectives. Continuing 
with the discussion, he emphasized 
the fact that we should eliminate 
some of our artificial objectives, 
such as health, character, safety 
and stick to our true field, the ¢.- 
velopment of play activity, skilis, 
strength, speed, endurance, and be- 
havior. He concluded that we 
should do those things which we 
are certain that we can do, and 
contribute to health, safety, and 
character, but not make them our 
basic objectives, for other subjects 
may contribute to these even as 
much as we may. 

There are hundreds of colleges 
in the country that offer Physical 
Education training. Each college 
has its own philosophy of just 
what Physical Education should 
be. Some institutions emphasize 
gymnastics; a great number con- 
centrate on safety; many concen- 
trate on a huge sports program: 
others stress interscholastic ath- 
letics; many emphasize dancing; a 
great number actually place health, 
play and Physical Education, and 
safety in the same category and 
mame the program Health and 
Physical Education and Safety. 
This results in hundreds of teach- 
ers going into the various schools 
to teach, all having different views 
as to the basic philosophy. While 
thousands of schools throughout 
the country require Physical Edu- 
cation, the efforts made in many 
instances are haphazard and worth- 
less. This was shown by the Col- 
lege Research Committee. 


Basic Philosophy Needed 


The time has come for those of 
us who are interested in the pro- 
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fession as a career to bend our ef- 
forts to the strengthening and es- 
tablishing of a basic philosophy 
that will serve as a guide to those 
who are trying to do a good job 
but are still groping for a guid- 
ing light. 

For the immediate construction 
of a program, we may divide our 
philosophy into two divisions. 
First, the ultimate aim or goal, and 
second, the basic objectives. These 
two factors taken together give us 
our basic philosophy. The ulti- 
mate goal should be so high and 
far out of reach that it will never 
be attained. When the goal is un- 
attainable, the attempt or endeavor 
to reach it will result in a better 
performance than if the goal were 
easy to reach. The basic objectives 
are those stepping stones that guide 
and direct the program toward the 
ultimate goal or aim. These basic 
objectives should be those with 
which Physical Education is pri- 
marily concerned and can actually 
attain. There may be many ob- 
jectives to which the program 
should contribute, but other sub- 
jects do this too and in many in- 
stances may doa better job than we 
can, so why should we be selfish 
and try to monopolize the entire 
educational scheme. 

A democratic philosophy of 
Physical Education would place be- 
fore all pupils those phases of ac- 
tivity and instruction which al- 
low for manifestation and devel- 
opment of inherent potentialities, 
contributing to the total well-be- 
ing of the individual and allowing 
him to become better adjusted to 
immediate and remote life, physi- 
cally, mentally and emoticnally. 

An overview of Physical Edu- 
cation is needed viewing the pupil 
as one who has to harmonize with 
the group. With this in mind, we 
see the pupil in his home, in school, 
in the church and in all other com- 
munity life. From this picture, 
the curriculum should be con- 
structed, having as our basic point 
of view the needs of the individ- 
ual. In too many instances, the 


interscholastic athletic program 
dominates the school to such an 
extent that the instructional pro- 
gram in Physical Education is in- 
adequate and insufficient to meet 
the needs of the masses of pupils. 
Situations like this are undemo- 
cratic, prohibiting the manifesta- 
tion of inherent potentialities by 
the masses of pupils in the school. 
The Physical Education program 
in the school should receive more 
attention than any school team 
since it is concerned with all the 
rupils, the team, just a few. 


Basic Objectives 


In the intensified effort to at- 
tain this ideal goal or aim, certain 
objectives must be set up to serve 
as stepping stones. There is a def- 
inite need for the revamping of 
our objectives in order to arrive 
at those objectives which Physical 
Education is designed primarily to 
meet and can actually attain. Such 
objectives as health, character, and 
safety should be the concern of the 
entire school, but certain elements, 
such as, the development of skill, 
strength, endurance and speed, the 
Physical Education Program is 
uniquely designed to meet. Con- 
sidered from this point of view, 
based on the needs of pupils and 
their relations to the democratic 
culture, the following objectives 
are stressed as vital in aiding the 
approach to the basic goal or aim: 

OBJECTIVE 1. Provide oppor- 
tunity for purposeful play. Every 
normal individual from babyhood 
to the declining years of adulthood 
has the urge for play activity. It 
is upon the play urge that the field 
of Physical Education has its ori- 
gin. Without the urge for play 
there would be no Physical Educa- 
tion and no need for the planning 
and organization of Physical Edu- 
cation. A great number of pupils 
are able to tumble, swim, play 
basketball, jump, run, and perform 
many different skills and need only 
the opportunity for manifestation. 
This calls for an elastic program 
giving the pupils the opportunity 
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to perform and to do better those 
things that they can already do. 

This play urge is as instinctive 
as breathing, in the normal indi- 
vidual, and it is the duty of the 
teachers and administrators to real- 
ize this and provide opportunity 
for manifestation. Now, play gone 
wrong is the cause of a great part 
of juvenile delinquency, mental, 
physical, and emotional maladjust- 
ment. Upon this hypothesis we lay 
down our first objective: Provid- 
ing for purposeful play. With this 
phrase purposeful play we are 
guided in the construction of our 
other objectives. Since we have 
the children endowed with the play 
urge, it is our job to capitalize 
and direct this play urge along 
those channels which are essential 
to the proper development of the 
child. So with this thought in 
mind we lay down our second ob- 
jective. 


OBJECTIVE 2. The develop- 
ment of muscular efficiency. Mus- 
cles have to perform adequately in 
several things before we can say 
they are efficient. We hear of all 
sorts of factors that one should 
strive to attain in the development 
of muscular efficiency, such as, 
power, stamina, vigor, agility, and 
so on. Most of these are ambigu- 
ous and fantastic. All muscles have 
to attain adequate performance in 
strength, speed, skill, and endur- 
ance before they are satisfactorily 
efficient as will be shown in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

The Development of Strength: 
Strength is vitally important in 
the development of muscular ef- 
ficiency. To be able to lift, to 
carry, to hold, to squeeze, and to 
push are all important. However, 
this phase of muscular efficiency 
should not be developed to the neg- 
lect of the other phase: speed, skill, 
and endurance. To say a boy is 
strong doesn’t mean much if he is 
deficient in speed, skill, and en- 
durance. It may be easily seen 
that a powerfully strong individ- 
ual would be lost in situations 
where skill was necessary, where 
speed was important or endurance 
essential, if he possessed none of 
them. We have too many boys 
ruining their physiques by this 
one-sided strength development. 


Exercises of this group are’ hori- 
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zontal bar, rope climbing, shot- 


put, discus, and tumbling. (It is 
important to remember that too 
much of this type of exercise may 
be dangerous owing to the strain 
on the heart and the dynamic pres- 
sure around the heart and legs.) 

The Development of Endur- 
ance: To be able to compete, to 
Participate, to prolong certain ef- 
forts without becoming too tired 
are the endurance so necessary for 
muscular efficiency. So many things 
go into the development of endur- 
ance to prevent fatigue, it would 
be difficult to list here. Diet, rest, 
graded exercise, and emotional 
balance are the most important ex- 
amples. Activities that develop en- 
durance are basketball, distance 
running, football, swimming, 
tennis and many others. 

The Development of Speed: In 
all phases of life, muscular speed 
is necessary. To run, to throw, to 
combine speed with strength, en- 
durance, and skill are vitally essen- 
tial. Activities of speed are: run- 
ning, dancing, skating, bicycling, 
and most sports such as basket- 
ball, football, soccer and tennis. 


The Development of Skill: This 
is probably the most important 
phase of developing muscular effi- 
ciency. A varied assortment of skill 
activities and sports will develop 
great strength, speed, and endur- 
ance if carefully selected. Not only 
will they provide these factors but 
they are extremely interesting and 
pleasant in which to participate. 
All sports and activities demand 
coordination and develop skill. 
It also may be added that 
not only do skill movements de- 
velop strength but it is safe 
strength. By this I mean that 
many heavy strength developing 
movements such*as wrestling, 
“weight lifting, and parallel bar 
work are injurious to the heart if 
great care is not used. This is due 
to the abnormal amount of pres- 
sure on and around the heart and 
legs, particularly in early child- 
hood. 

OBJECTIVE 3. Development of 
emotional stability. Children at 
play subjected to the activities pro- 
vided in the development of skill, 
speed, endurance, and strength are 
continually thrown into situations 
where the deep, dormant, primitive 





instincts are aroused. Anger, envy, 
jealousy, timidity, humiliation, 
conceit, bad sportsmanship, and 
many other traits are aroused dur- 
ing play that lie dormant ordi- 
narily. Springing from the first 
two objectives arises the need for a 
third objective. The development 
of emotional behavior. 

However, while we are able to 
guide (and should guide) a pupil 
to portray the ideal attitudes dur- 
ing play, it does not necessarily 
mean that the individual will 
manifest ideal behavior in all walks 
of life. There is no transfer of 
training in anything other than 
through identical elements. Re- 
gardless of the doubtful carry-over 
value, it is our duty, since play and 
competition bring out the primitive 
emotional outbursts, to guide and 
turn these emotional manifestations 
to more constructive behavior dur- 
ing play. It may be that the guid- 
ance, in many instances, will have 
carry-over value. However, it all 
depends on the specific occasion and 
the identical elements. 


Incidental Objectives 


Having laid down our basic ob- 
jectives of purposeful play, mus- 
cular efficiency and emotional sta- 
bility, we may now turn to those 
incidental situations that occur in 
all programs of Physical Educa- 
tion. We may list all the other ob- 
jectives such as: alertness, charac- 
ter, leadership, health, teamwork, 
accuracy, poise, patriotism, will 
power, and many others as re- 
lated to these incidental occasions 
that arise in the everyday associa- 
tions and may strive day by day 
and incident by incident to reach 
these objectives. There are many 
of these objectives and in many 
ways the teachers are able to real- 
ize the importance of the incidental 
teaching arising in correlation with 
them. However, in no instance 
should the teacher allow herself to 
be drawn away from the basic ob- 
jectives through which the field of 
Physical Education is uniquely 
designed, purposeful play, muscu- 
lar efficiency, and emotional be- 
havior. It is these three instruc- 
tional objectives that we may use 
for a foundation upon which to 
build a program in Physical Edu- 
cation. 
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Do Rural Boys Need “Exercise” At School? 


by HOWARD G. RICHARDSON 


Assistant State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Richmond 


rural parents ask teachers more 

than any other, it is probably, 
“Why does my boy (or girl) have 
to take exercise (physical educa- 
tion) at school? He gets up regu- 
larly at four-thirty each morning 
to assist his father with the early 
' morning chores, and he again helps 
him when he returns home from 
‘school. If you do not think that 
my son gets exercise enough at 
home without more at school, you 
should follow through with him 
for one day to judge for yourself. 
If we could get enough hired farm 
help, our boy would not have to 
work so much at home. We must 
make our farm produce to its ca- 
pacity during this emergency, 
therefore, I want my son excused 
from physical education because he 
gets enough exercise at home and 
he is not strong enough to stand 
both.”’ 

This is a typical situation today 
in our rural areas, and the prob- 
lem is vital. There are many 
angles to this question and many 
possible solutions. No attempt 
here will be made to cover the 
problem completely; however, a 
satisfactory answer can be worked 
out which should meet with the 
approval of the parent, the school, 
and, most of all, the boy involved. 


Help Needed 


As a teacher, or principal, you 
cannot deny the fact that the 
parent under present circumstances 
needs the boy’s help on the farm. 
Furthermore, he should know, and 
you can easily observe, that the 
boy is carrying too heavy a load. 
Perhaps the long bus ride to and 
from school also adds to the strain 
of going to school and working at 
home. It is not, therefore, a case 
of you must take physical educa- 
tion or you can be excused from 
physical education. Neither of 
these answers is the solution to the 
problem. There is a middle road 
which is more satisfactory. 

If physical education supplies 
the boy only with additional exer- 


2 there is one question which 


cise at school there may be reason 
for his being excused. The ques- 
tion is, what kind of exercise does 
the boy get at home, and is it ade- 
quate? Strange as it may seem, it 
has been found in tests here that 
boys who do the most hard work 
at home, and who may be the 
strongest, do not excel in tests of 
physical skill. Some exceptionally 
strong rural boys, capable of lift- 
ing heavy sacks, may not be able 
to chin themselves or to climb a 
rope. It is not always a question 
of strength but rather a question 
of ability to apply that strength 
properly to achieve a definite goal. 
Since it has been found that many 
strong boys cannot apply their 
strength properly to new tasks 
(not performed on a farm), it 
would seem that physical educa- 
tion at school should be helpful to 
them. 

In short, strong farm boys may 
still need certain exercise as the 
work they do on the farm may not 
make for total body development. 
They may overdevelop certain 
muscle groups and underdevelop 
other muscle groups. However, we 
are still faced with the problem 
that the boy cannot exercise 
(work) both at home and at 
school. The parent does not say 
that the exercise at school is harm- 
ful in itself, but that added to 
home duties it is too much. 

We might here ask the ques- 
tion ““Which does the boy like bet- 
ter—work at home or exercise at 
school?’’ At first glance, this ques- 


tion may seem silly, but some rural, 


boys will say they do not like 
physical education. Upon investi- 
gation, it is often found that they 
do not like the particular program, 
which sometimes is not physical 
education. It is the same old story 
that any program must be planned 
according to the needs and abili- 
ties of the students, and it must be 
motivated by interest and enjoy- 
ment received. Most boys like to 
play and a good physical educa- 
tion program which includes calis- 
thenics, obstacle course running, 


competitive sports and games can 
be made to be strenuous play. It 
has also been found that rural boys 
need to practice stunts to develop 
coordination, agility, and particu- 
larly flexibility. 


Social Values 


So far, we have not given any 
consideration to the social and cul- 
tural values that a rural boy can 
gain from physical education. 
There seems to be prevalent among 
rural children a tendency to indi- 
vidual participation rather than 
team performance. This can be 
logically explained. The rural 
home is an individual enterprise 
and it is only at school in his phy- 
sical education class that the boy 
gets a chance to join a group of 
his own age. This is not true of 
urban children, as they form teams 
to play games before and after 
school. Rural children are trans- 
ported to and from school, and 
they do not have time for organ- 
ized play before or after school. 
Likewise, they do not have a 
chance to play in groups as they 
have to work when they get home, 
and there are no playmates avail- 
able. Therefore, it is most impor- 
tant that rural children be placed 
on teams in physical education 
classes so that they will have the 
experience of developing team play 
(cooperation), team spirit, loy- 
alty, honesty, and fair play in their 
competitive game program. From 
a competitive team game program 
the students can gain much in so- 
cial and cultural development 
which will be invaluable to them 
throughout life. 

Thus, it is clear that without 
a proper physical education pro- 
gram, the individual misses a most 
important phase of his develop- 
ment. If the parents understand 
this, it is possible that they will 
not want the child excused, espe- 
cially if the child does not want 
to give up this class just because 
he works at home. However, let 
us stay with the parents who in- 
sist on the child’s being excused 
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just because they want him ex- 
cused, or because he does not want 
to take physical education. 


As physical education is a re- 
quired subject by law except for 
the physically unfit, you might 
make the error of saying ‘Every 
boy or girl must take physical edu- 
cation unless excused by a physi- 
cian as it is a State law. There- 
fore, I cannot excuse your son.” 
This is a serious error for many 
reasons, but the most serious is 
that you have invited the parent 
to get an excuse, and you have 
placed the parents’ doctor 
in an embarrassing position. Per- 
haps he knows all too well that he 
cannot reason with the parents, 
especially when they know that he 
can so easily write an excuse. If he 
does not write the excuse, he may 
offend the parents, and if he does, 
he knows he cannot honestly say 
more than ‘Please excuse (name) 

from physical educa- 
tion’, and sign his name. This 
excuse will satisfy the parent, it is 
non-commital as far as the doctor 
is concerned, and unfortunately it 
has been accepted by many schools. 
How can a school help an indi- 
vidual if the school does not know 
what is wrong with him? There- 
fore, an excuse by a doctor should 
inform the school what is wrong 
with the child, and should suggest 
to the school whether he needs rest, 
remedial exercise, passive exercise, 
nutritional help, or a restricted 
program. Such an excuse from a 
doctor will be cooperative, and at 
the same time allow the school per- 
sonnel to do as much for the in- 
dividual as the school is equipped 
to do. 


Interpreting the Law 


In Virginia, we have a State 
Board regulation which requires 
every child in the schools of the 
Commonwealth to take physical 
education once a day. This regu- 
lation properly interpreted works 
no hardship on any group or in- 
dividual, and does untold good in 
building the stamina and morale 
of the younger generation. Per- 
haps no other one regulation can 
do so much good for so many in- 
dividuals in building a strong 
body to resist disease. The State 
Department of Health and Physi- 
cal Education interprets the law: 
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Tips Gor Teachers 


Budget Time Offers Opportunities 


by Oris A. CrosBy 
President, School Public Relations Association 


Budget time offers an opportunity to advance on the public opinion 
front. To do this demands invasion of the commercial and the com- 
munity forces. Teachers are particularly well qualified for acceptance 
by the public in presenting the case for the schools. Educational progress 
comes with amazing sureness and ease where there is personal presentation 
and interpretation. These are budget times and people are tax conscious. 
They very properly inquire into the spending of their school tax dollars. 
The education budget for 1944-45 in all probability will call for a 
larger expenditure, even though enrollments are down. This calls for 
public relations such as only teachers can accomplish. 


To get public approval of next year’s program it is necessary now to 
capture the interest of all citizens and then tell them an interesting, under- 
standable story of the services, opportunities, progress, and program of 
the schools. The public wants to support education. It wants to be able 
to defend the program and expenditures. To do this the public must 
have the facts. 


A few simple suggestions will help teachers materially in presenting 
the story of the educational needs for the coming year: (1) Make the 
story brief, simple, and positive. Tell it with a smile. (2) Discuss the 
subject with the audience; avoid the dictatorial. (3) Present the facts 
in such an understandable, logical way that there can be but one con- 
clusion—your conclusion formed in their words. (4) Don’t denounce 
the critics. They are invariably sincere, but uninformed. (5) The real 
problem in any sales program is to reach the right people. Seek out the 
leaders of dissent and convince them in their own language. (6) Vis- 
ualize the impressive fact that the future of the nation is in the hands of 
little children. Finally (7) remind citizens pleasantly, yet firmly, that 
our battlefields of today are the proving ground for “’. . . schools and the 
means of education,’’ so appropriately a part of the Ordnance of 1787. 
Help cause this public to see that it is but a hollow victory that denies 
even one child the right to learn equally with the privileged. School 
public relations should emphasize education as an investment and not as 


an assessment. 


‘No student is excused from phy- 
sical education for any reason 
whatsoever, but=he can be excused 
from activities in physical educa- 
tion which are not suitable to his 
needs.”” Therefore, a boy who 
needs “‘rest’’ instead of activity 
should be assigned ‘“‘rest’’. A boy 
who needs nutritional help should 
be given nutritional aid during the 
physical education period. In other 
words, the phvsical education pe- 
riod offers during the school day 
the opportunity for parent, teacher, 
school, and doctor to work to- 
gether for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual. With this viewpoint, is 
there any question concerning the 














problem presented in the beginning 
of this article? A survey of the 
child’s outside activities and of his 
physical education needs gives the 
answer to this problem. Properly 
handled, we have benefited the boy 
and have another satisfied patron; 
unwisely handled, we have a justi- 
fied parental protest. It may be 
added that the physical education 
program in Virginia is planned to 
meet individual needs. Some day, 
we hope to have complete physical 
examinations for all students so 
that the home, the school, and the 
doctor may work hand in hand 
for the benefit of each individual 
school child. 
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_ A Workable Physical Education 


Program for a Small School 


by Rospert T. RYLAND 
Principal Farnham High School, Farnham 


URING 1942-1943, in 
D compliance with the require- 

ment for thirty-six health 
lessons in the high school, the 
Farnham High School faculty of 
five teachers was organized as fol- 
lows: the two men divided the 
boys according to age groups and 
the three women made a similar 
division of the girls. 


We started out by giving to each 
boy and girl the questionnaire pro- 
posed by the State, dealing with 
personal health habits and needs 
of each pupil. Results were tabu- 
lated, showing the habits and needs 
of the group as a whole, and of 
each individual. In subsequent 
meetings, these habits and needs 
were discussed and an attempt at 
solutions was made. This was fol- 
lowed by plain talks to each group 
on sex hygiene, taking great care 
to suit the information to the 
needs of the pupils of each group 
according to the age and maturity 
of the pupils. Smaller groups and 
individuals were invited by the 
faculty members to bring in their 
special needs and questions for 
more private and individual dis- 
cussions. We were about to have 
a*Tuberculosis X-ray Clinic in the 
county, so one meeting was given 
over to the study of the nature of, 
and the statistics on, tuberculosis, 
and the corresponding reasons for 
taking advantage of the clinic. As 
a result the clinic was well at- 
tended. 


Next, each of the five members 
of the high school faculty selected 
some health topic, and made a spe- 
cial study of it through books, 
pamphlets, and posters recom- 
mended by the State Department 
of Physical Education and pur- 
chased by the school. The topics 
chosen were: posture; the common 
cold; the effect of tobacco and al- 
cohol on the human body; nutri- 
tion and suitable clothing; and 
care of the eyes and teeth. Two 
lessons were to be given on each 
topic to each group, the teachers 
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to rotate, so that each teacher 
would have contact with each 
group. We proceeded as far as the 
two lessons given by each mem- 
ber in the initial group, but due 
to time given to a Junior First Aid 
Course, in which all the high 
school pupils and teachers partici- 
pated, we were unable to complete 
our rotation. 


When warm weather opened up, 
we engaged in playground and 
regular baseball, volley ball, and 
the regular physical activity pro- 
gram prescribed by the State. The 
climax of this program was a spe- 
cial day set aside for physical ac- 
tivities, beginning with setting-up 
exercises by the whole school si- 
multaneously, and followed by 
competitive contests by suitable 
age-grade groups, in which prac- 
ticaly all activities used through- 
out the year were demonstrated. 
The patrons of the community 
were invited for this occasion. 


Program for 1943-1944 


During 1943-1944, our pro- 
gram has been somewhat different. 
We have tried to be out-of-doors 
as much as possible, but when in- 
doors, we have observed our phy- 
sical education period regularly. 
During the first ten minutes we 
have stressed calisthenics. Occa- 
sionally, we have used the pro- 
posed stunts. Following this, we 
have entered heartily into indoor 
games, such as dominoes and 
checkers, while some of the pupils 
enjoyed music and dancing. The 
physical activities in the regular 
program, such as sit-ups, push-ups, 
and backtwists, were done indoors. 

In connection with the high 
school boys program, there are 
three things which we have found 
to be quite helpful and stimulat- 
ing. First, each boy came sepa- 
rately to the principal to be clas- 
sified in his physical activities pro- 
gram. In addition to giving an 
opportunity to become familiar 
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with the proposed tests, averages, 
and scores, such a meeting fur- 
nished a natural setting in which 


the principal could discuss not 
only physical education but the en- 
tire school situation with each boy 
—a rare opportunity for guidance 
along all lines. Such meetings pro- 
moted mutual understanding be- 
tween the principal and the boys. 
Second, it has been our policy to 
encourage student leadership of the 
right kind in our boys. We have 
a time to meet, and a place to meet, 
and unless conditions are for some 
reason abnormal, the boys are ex- 
pected to asseu..cle promptly, with- 
out urging or prodding from the 
teacher. If, as occasionally is true, 
no teacher is present, the boys 
“take over’’, and the lead is passed 
from boy to boy for the alloted 
period. Each boy takes his duty 
seriously, and the entire group fol- 
lows, with dignity and vigor, the 
directions of the leader. It is in- 
deed rare for a boy to fail to do 
his best, either as leader, or in the 
‘ranks’. If one, or both, of the 
instructors is present, he shares the 
leadership with the boys. Third, 
at the end of the first set of tests, 
and before beginning the second 
set, an activity period was spent in 
studying the results of each indi- 
vidual and of the group. Each boy 
became acquainted with his score 
in each event, finding out whether 
he was above average, average, or 
below average in that event, and 
how he stood on all tests together. 
This gave each boy a chance to 
discover his weaknesses, and to 
‘set his stakes’’ for the second test. 
There are many handicaps 
which make it hard to carry out 
the type of physical education 
program we hold in our minds as 
an ideal program. Most of us have 
many and varied duties. Many of 
us have no gymnasiums and little 
indoor space suitable for physical 
activity. But the fact remains that 
if we are calling our physical edu- 
cation period a ‘‘wasted period’, 
or if it is a wasted period, it is 
probably because we have not 
given the proper time and thought 
and energy to the study and execu- 
tion of such a program. In fail- 
ing to use such a program vigor- 
ously, we are losing one of the best 
opportunities we have in school to 
develop good health, fine attitudes, 
cooperation, and leadership. 













The Four Freedoms 


Students of Mrs. Marjorie Goodwyn 
Davis’ Art Department, Thomas Jef- 
erson High School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, at work on murals picturing 
their conception of the great freedoms 
for which we fight. 











Freedom of Worship Freedom from Want 





Freedom from Fear 
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Francis Burke Fitzpatrick 


RULY he is one of ‘Those 
immortal dead who live 
again in minds made better 
by their presence’’ for in a unique 
way the spirit of Francis Burke 
Fitzpatrick lingers in the hearts of 
the students who sat in his classes, 
and in the memory of his profes- 
sional associates with whom he 
worked in various capacities 
throughout the State of Virginia. 
The things he did and the man- 
ner in which he did them have ex- 
tended his personality and the im- 
pact of his life’s. work into the 
future through the inspiration and 
the deep purpose implanted in the 
lives of these students and co- 
workers. 

For many years, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was closely identified with the ed- 
ucational life of Virginia. He served 
in every capacity of the public 
school system in the State of Vir- 
ginia, ranging from teacher of a one- 
room school, principal of the high 
schools at Gate City, Pulaski, and 
Roanoke, to the superintendency 
of the city schools of Bristol, Vir- 
ginia. In 1919, he became pro- 
fessor of education at the State 
Teachers College at Radford where 
he was in active service until his 
death, March 13, 1943. 


Leader in Rural Education 


One of the most significant con- 
tributions that Mr. Fitzpatrick 
made to education in Virginia was 
his effestive leadership of the De- 
partment of Rural Education of 
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Patron of Rural Education in Virginia 









Just a year ago, on March 13, 1943, Francis Burke Fitzpatrick, 
distinguished Virginia educator, laid aside his mantle of service to 
the Commonwealth and entered the portals of the immortal dead. 
It is fitting, therefore, for the Department of Rural Education of 
the Virginia Education Association, of which he was the leader for 
twenty years, to pay tribute to the service which he rendered to the 


State of Virginia. 


The executive committee of the Department of Rural Education 
appointed, at its November meeting, a committee to prepare for 
publication a brief summary of the work of Mr. Fitzpatrick and to 
pay tribute, not only to him but to those who have pioneered in the 
organizational life of the educators of Virginia. The committee is 
composed of Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Super- 
intendent J. J. Kelly, Superintendent J. H. Chiles, and Mrs. Eliza 
Stickley Bristow. The personnel of the committee is representative 
of the various associations which Mr. Fitzpatrick had in his educa- 


tional work in Virginia. 





the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, of which he was the president 
for twenty years. As leader of this 
department, he gave vision and 
labor to the preparation of its pro- 
grams and the activities. Notwith- 
standing, the great emphasis which 
has been placed upon the consolli- 
dation of rural schools, he kept 
ever to the front of his thinking 
and before the State the fact that 
we still have many small country 
schools and will have them for 
years to come. The job in the 
multiple grade rural school is one 
of the most difficult in the entire 
span of educational effort. It is, 
in general, as he frequently pointed 
out, being done by the least pre- 
pared and the most poorly paid 
individuals. These teachers need to 
be encouraged, informed and rec- 
ognized as important members of 
the teaching profession. 

To give this recognition to the 
more isolated teacher was one of 
his greatest services. His efforts to 
elevate rural teaching, therefore, 
will always give him a high place 
in the memories of those who 
profited by it. Each fall, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, his program 
was a highlight experience for the 
classroom teachers. He usually pro- 
vided an opportunity for them to 
see classroom work in operation, 
and to hear some of our best speak- 
ers discuss problems common to 
all actual teachers. These experi- 
ences helped to give the teacher 
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from the more isolated schools an 
awareness of her place in the large 
undertaking of education. It re- 
sulted in a sense of personal appre- 
ciation and enthusiasm that comes 
from the joy of association with 
others of kindred problems. 

Throughout the years, as editor 
of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, he brought a monthly 
message of stimulation, valuable 
teaching aids and meticulously pre- 
pared statistics on farm living and 
rural education. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was the author of three books on 
rural education and teaching pro- 
cedures. In addition, he was a stu- 
dent of local history and contrib- 
uted several volumes to the stories 
and legends of communities in 
southwest Virginia. 


Teacher of Teachers 


He was a teacher of teachers, 
first as director of the summer in- 
stitutes, so well known in Vir- 
ginia’s early efforts at teacher edu- 
cation; later as principal and super- 
intendent of school he guided the 
work of teachers. Finally, as a 
member of the faculty of the State 
Teachers College at Radford, he 
rounded out his career in faithful 
service to the prospective teacher in 
training. 

His influence as a teacher of 
teachers is vividly described by 
Mrs. Eliza Strickley Bristow, a 
former Radford College student of 

(Continued on page 292) 








Knemenr q Habe 
Practical Educational Philosopher 


by GEORGE H. ARMACOST 
Chairman, Department of Education, College of William and Mary 


ruray 6, 1944, Kremer J. 

Hoke had served public edu- 
cation in Virginia for nearly forty 
years as teacher, principal, super- 
visor, college professor, and ad- 
ministrator. 

Dr. Hoke’s career began as a 
teacher in Richmond at the turn 
of the century when public edu- 
cation had not been accepted by the 
majority of substantial citizens. 
The professional training of teach- 
ers both in institutions of higher 
education and in-service was in its 
infancy. Dean Hoke, as he became 
affectionately known to his friends, 
saw the necessity for the improve- 
ment of the quality of teaching and 
the qualifications of teachers in or- 
der to gain respect and support for 
public schools. As a supervisor in 
Richmond, superintendent in Du- 
luth, Minnesota, and Head of the 
Department of Eduaction at The 
College of William and Mary, he 
devoted his energy and talents to 
the achievement of these purposes. 


Philosophical Approach 

In Virginia and in the South, 
Dean Hoke was recognized as an 
educational philosopher. His in- 
terest in philosophy began with his 
training in the humanities at Mt. 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, which later honored 
him for his leadership in education 
with a degree of Doctor of Civil 
Laws. This interest was furthered 
by graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and Columbia 
University where he was associated 
with such eductaional leaders as 
Dean James Earl Russell, Frank 
McMurry, Frederick Bonser, Ed- 
ward L. Thornkike, George D. 
Strayer, and John Dewey. His 
approach to education problems 
was philosophical. He sought 
truth, beauty, and justice. His ad- 
vice was sought in analyzing prob- 
lems because of his ability to see 
the principles involved. As ex- 
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Pray to his death on Feb- 


pressed in a tribute by his col- 
leagues, ‘‘His deep sense of human 
values was perhaps his most dis- 
tinctive gift in both teaching and 
administration.”’ 

Former students and associates 
of Dean Hoke will long remember 
his emphasis on “‘the worth of the 
individual’. It was this concept 
that directed him as supervisor in 
Richmond to develop a program 
for exceptional children. This ideal 
is basic in the program of the Mat- 
thew Whaley School, which he 
helped organize as a phase of teach- 
er education, and to his work as a 
member of the State Prison Board. 
He was by nature an optimist. It 
was his belief that schools could 
dignify the individual by the de- 
velopment of a program devoted 
to the development of the potential 
abilities of each person. Through 
the achievement of this ideal, he 
envisioned the establishment of the 
democratic way of life. 

Dean Hoke accepted positions 
of responsibility in the community 
as a duty to be discharged faith- 
fully and without consideration of 
personal sacrifices. He was often 
engaged simultaneously in numer- 
ous surveys of education programs 
in Virginia counties and cities, and 
served on many advisory commit- 
tees. He was a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee for the Study of 
Education in Virginia recently 
sponsored by the State Chamber of 
Commerce. The instructional pro- 
gram in the schools of Richmond 
was appraised under his direction 
shortly before his death. His sense 
of civic responsibility was also 
exemplified in his faithfulness in 
the performance of committee as- 
signments, as a member of the fac- 
ulty of The College of William 
and Mary, and as an adviser to the 
staff planning the revision of the 
Virginia Course of Study. 

For many years Dean Hoke rep- 
resented the College at conventions 
of the Southern Association. In 








Kremer J. Hoke 


1936, he was called by that organi- 
zation to act as chairman of the 
Commission on Curricular Prob- 
lems and Research. This group 
planned the development of in- 
structional programs for secondary 
schools. He became interested in the 
processes by which learning takes 
place and had the vision to see the 
possibilities and limitations of 
workshops for teachers. He was 
chairman of the Committee on 
Work Conferences on Higher Edu- 
cation, a committee sponsored 
jointly by the Commission on Cur- 
ricular Problems and Research and 
the Committee on Institutions of 
Higher Education of the Southern 
Association. His effective presenta- 
tion of financial needs of boards 
devoted to educational research 
won gerenous grants of money 
for projects to be continued after 
his death. 


Devoted Alumnus 

No alumnus of The College of 
William and Mary could surpass 
his devotion to the ideals and tra- 
ditions of the College. This is es- 
pecially true with respect to the 
training of individuals for public 
service. As director of teacher edu- 
cation, he sought for public service 
individuals who were scholarly, 
but also those who had rich per- 
sonalities. He believed the College 
should continue to serve the needs 
of individuals after the completion 
of formal training on the campus. 
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As director of extension courses, he 
took to communities his vision 
and foresight to assist in the de- 
velopment of in-service training 
programs. He cherished these con- 
tacts with those employed in real 
situations and used such contacts 
to enrich the experiences of stu- 
dents in his classes on the campus. 

As Dean of the College and Di- 
rector of the Summer School, he 
served as a tireless adviser of all 
students who came to him. He 


was helpful and fair to all. His 
understanding of and toleration for 
human frailty in others endeared 
him to many. His fairness and 
sense of justice brought to him op- 
portunities for leadership which 
could not have come otherwise. 
Unless theory could be trans- 
lated into practice, its soundness 
was questioned by Dr. Hoke. He 
exemplified many other qualities 
which he sought in those entering 
teaching. These were recognized 
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(Continued from page 290) 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, who later taught 
and supervised in the schools of 
this State. She says, ‘“‘Mr. Fitz- 
patrick was a real teacher. When 
I say this I am paying him the 
greatest compliment within my 
power. Because of his teaching, 
there have been’ hundreds of 
schools made better, teachers hap- 
pier, and thousands of children 
throughout the Commonwealth 
have had brighter lives. He _ be- 
lieved in youth and constantly 
dwelt upon the rights of child- 
hood. His love for rural Virginia 
and the desire to meet the educa- 
tional needs of rural children 
seemed to motivate his whole life. 
Many of his students may have 
forgotten his lectures and assigned 
pages but few there are who will 
forget his emphatic belief in the 
cause for which he labored. Be- 
cause he lived an active rather than 
a contemplative life, and perhaps 
because of the lovableness of his 
nature, his simplicity of heart, his 
optimistic outlook on life, and the 
good humor of his nature, he was 
loved not only by the students in 
his classes but by all who came to 
the campus. Mr. Fitzpatrick pro- 
claimed the joy of living and left 
no shadow as he passed.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was one of the 
early presidents of the Virginia 
Education Association, 1907-08. 
Since its organization he never 
missed an annual meeting. He was 
active in all of its delegate assem- 
blies, served as vice president from 
his district, as a member of the 
board of directors and held many 
important committee appointments 
in addition to the presidency of the 
Department of Rural Education. 
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Mr. J. H. Chiles, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Spotsyl- 
vania County, Virginia, who 
rivaled Mr. Fitzpatrick in his al- 
most perfect attendance record at 
the State V. E. A. meetings since 
its first meeting many years ago, 
has summarized the contribution 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick to rural educa- 
tion very effectively in the follow- 
ing words: “‘It was my good for- 
tune to have known my friend, 
F. B. Fitzpatrick, for more than 
twenty-five years. I always re- 
garded him as one of the most 
lovable men I ever knew; he was 
kind, considerate of others, honest 
and faithful in every duty imposed 
upon him. No one in Virginia 
showed a deeper interest in rural 
education and no one gave more 
of his time and his talents to help 
the rural teacher in building better 
schools and improving rural con- 
ditions. Not only was he deeply 
interested in all teachers but he 
spent the major portion of his time 
and efforts to improve the rural 
school because he felt this was the 
greatest need of Virginia schools. 
Many of us are deeply indebted to 
him for the wholehearted interest 
and the work which he did for 
rural sections of the State. We 
shall miss him and it will be dif- 
ficult to find one who will take the 
interest in this work that he did.” 

Mr. Chiles’ last statement con- 
stitutes a challenge. A magnificent 
job was in progress under the lead- 
ership of Francis Burke Fitzpat- 
rick. Upon whose shoulders will 
his mantle fall? Who will spon- 
sor the cause of education for rural 
living in Virginia? 





by his associates in the Southern 
Association in the following state- 
ment: ‘“We deplore the loss of a 
distinguished educational philos- 
opher who possessed unusual abil- 
ity to translate his philosophy into 
action, who combined a charming 
sense of humor with profundity 
of mind and stanchness of charac- 
ter, and who in the meticulous per- 
formance of his daily round of du- 
ties never lost his vision of a bet- 
ter world to be.”’ 


We, The People, Fight 
Tuberculosis 


by Nora SPENCER HAMNER 


‘The battle against tuberculosis 
is not a doctor’s affair; it belongs 
to the entire public,’’ stated Sir 
William Osler, one of the world’s 
foremost teachers of medicine. 
This statement is true today and 
each section of the population has 
a share in the responsibility for the 
control of tuberculosis. 


An educated, well-informed 
public is the first need. The scien- 
tific facts upon which the control 
program is based must be supplied 
by those best qualified, viz., the 
medical profession, tuberculosis as- 
sociations and health departments, 
but the dissemination of this 
knowledge depends to a great de- 
gree upon the interest and coopera- 
tion of those persons charged with 
the formal education of our youth; 
therefore, our teachers have not 
only an obligation for the instruc- 
tion of the student but an oppor- 
tunity to influence his attitude to- 
ward health promotion and pro- 
tection. 


Our whole legal and moral 
structure rests on the fundamental 
of mutual respect of life and rights. 
Those rights are civilization. Civ- 
ilization is jeopardized as drasti- 
cally by the person who refuses 
to find out about the condition of 
his own lungs as by the Nazi set- 
ting the booby trap or the Jap 
sniping from the jungle. 

If you think that sounds like 
an exaggerated statement, take a 
look at these figures: 57,000 
Americans died of tuberculosis, a 
communicable disease, in one year 
—approximately 30,000 Ameri- 
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cans lost their lives in the first two 
years of this war. 

Schools throughout Virginia 
are being invited to participate in 
mass X-ray surveys during the 
year, including high school stu- 
dents, teachers. and other school 
employees. Teaching materials 
consisting of pamphlets, posters, 


exhibits and motion pictures are 
available to any teacher upon re- 
quest through the local tuberculosis 
association or the Virginia Tuber- 
culosis Association, Atlantic Life 


Building, Richmond, Virginia. 
This feature of the control pro- 
gram is financed through Christ- 
mas Seal funds. 





Pre-Plight Aeronautics 
In High School 


by MRS. W. R. NANCE 
Falmouth High School, Falmouth 


flight aeronautics in high 

school is to prepare the stu- 
dent for his training as an aviator. 
Pupils are not to be taught to 
pilot an airplane, but are taught 
the science of flying such as the 
effect of relative wind upon a mov- 
ing body, the physical build of the 
machine, the stresses under which 
an airplane must be subjected, the 
mathematics used in charting 
courses, testing for weights lifted, 
wind angles, and various other 
mathematical problems. 

Many teachers and pupils feel 
that an actual teaching of the pi- 
loting must take place in the course 
of aeronautics given in high school. 
This is not the aim or purpose of 
a pre-flight course at all. 

After having given careful study 
to pre-flight aeronautics and con- 
sulting teachers of avigation, I found 
that the essential purpose of aero- 
nautics in the high school is to put 
across to the students the follow- 
ing: (1) meteorology, which is 
science of weather conditions, and 
the effect upon navigation; (2) 
other physical sciences such as den- 
sity due to altitude and the ways 
in which it affects the pilot and 
the lifting forces of the airplane; 
(3) the ability to read barometers, 
altimeters and other instruments 
used in flying; (4) the physics of 
the machine, such as the power of 
the motors, the revolutions of the 
propellors, the lift and drag of the 
airplane, which includes the study 
of aerodynamics. 

The mastery of mathematics is 
essential. Geometry is needed in 
charting true and magnetic courses 
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and in the problems concerning 
vectors and resultants. Algebra is 
needed to work out formulas in 
finding the wing lift and velocity. 
And a plenty of plain arithmetic 
is needed in handling the decimals 
used in the densities and coefficients 
of lift and other like problems. 


I have been told by some of the 
government trainers of aviators 
that more trainees fail the exami- 
nations in the mathematics, phy- 
sics and meteorology than in the 
actual piloting. 

Interpretation and understand- 
ing of contact flying, dead reckon- 
ing and celestial flying must be 
taught. 


Lastly, traffic rules can be taught 
thoroughly in the schoolroom. 


The above is a general outline 
covering some of the more impor- 
tant topics of pre-flight aeronau- 
tics. 


At present in our school we 
are making a careful study of the 
lift and drag of an airplane caused 
by the movement of the plane 
through the air. We have studied 
and made schoolroom experiments 
with Bermilli’s principle and we 
are solving problems such as 


W=°,2 SV? and V = Vw 
af C, <5. 





Our pupils find it all quite in- 
teresting and are beginning to see 
the importance of avigation from 
the scientific side. 


Whether or not our boys ever 
go in training for aviation, I be- 
lieve they will have a higher ap- 
preciation of the different sciences 
involved in aviation. 





Tips for Teachers 


What should we tell the public 
about the schools? Confidentially, 
there is a bit of the King Midas 
desire in all of us. Mr. and Mrs. 
Public look at the schools with 
realistic eyes in that they relish evi- 
dence of monetary returns for their 
tax assessment. Show any tax- 
payer how he personally profits 
from his investment in the com- 
munity’s educational system and 
you can immediately shake hands 
with another friend of the public 
schools—a nother _ enthusiastic 
stockholder in the greatest business 
in America today or any day. 


It is with a view to acquaint- 
ing the citizenry with the material 
returns on the investment in edu- 
cation that the National School 
Service Institute planned and spon- 
sored the recently acclaimed sound 
movie, ‘‘Pop Rings the Bell’. Her- 
alded by the Christian Science 
Monitor as the picture ‘‘designed 
to wake up hard-boiled taxpayers 
to the realism of what a good in- 
vestment in Middletown’s school 
(your school and mine) really is’, 
the picture proved to be the sen- 
sation of the recent Chicago meet- 
ing of the AASA. 

The picture is unique in that it 
presents in a professional manner 
some of the fruits of good schools, 
adequately staffed and equipped in 
language and story heretofore al- 
most unrecognized by the profes- 
sion. Based on the philosophy that 
every individual and every business 
and industry profit in direct pro- 
portion to the educational level of 
the community served, the story is 
wrapped up in a drama of com- 
munity life. Amply _ illustrated 
through scenes from today’s class- 
rooms, the picture pays tribute to 
the good work of America’s teach- 
ers and emphasizes the necessity 
for adequately paid, professionally 
trained men and women, individu- 
als destined to shape America’s fu- 
ture through their education of the 
youth of today. 

The project represents a very 
real aid in a phase of the educa- 
tional program for which little aid 
has been heretofore available. 

The picture is available for free 
showing through the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association. 
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We Check the Rangers 


by RICHIE S. McCRAW 
Binford School, Richmond 


of Binford Junior High 

School, The Rangers were 
organized in the spring of 1943 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Margaret H. Forbes. This organi- 
zation in the Richmond elemen- 
tary and junior high schools is a 
substitute for the Victory Corps 
found in schools throughout the 
State. 


\ a phase of the War Program 


Activities Suggested by Students 


The set-up in the fall consisted 
of activities suggested by the stu- 
dents. Every department in school 
was represented in some way: art 
work, book repair, rapid mental 
calculation in arithmetic, civilian 
defense, conservation, first aid, 
knitting, military drill, vocal and 
band practice, Pan-America, public 
speaking, publicity staff, rythmic 
drill, science, home nursing, war 
facts, victory gardens, and quite a 
number of others. The activities 
ranged from those designed to pro- 
mote physical fitness to others in- 
tended to develop a sense of the 
need of service in war time. The 
most popular was military drill, 
of which there were four groups of 
about sixty students each. 

In conjunction with these ac- 
tivities, all of which were auxili- 
aries of the war effort, the pledge 
called for the buying of stamps 
regularly, cooperation in conserva- 
tion, attention to physical fitness, 
and weekly church attendance. 

The set-up seemed beyond criti- 
cism. The question was whether 
the practice would prove to be as 
good as the theory looked and 
whether the benefit derived would 
justify the time allotted to it. 


After four months, some time 
in December, the committee dis- 
tributed mimeographed copies of 
questionnaires to all Rangers, who 
were in this way given an oppor- 
tunity to express their approval or 
disapproval of the group in which 
they had worked. Each was asked 
to give a reason for his opinion 


and to make suggestions for new 
activities. Ninety-five per cent of 
the students liked the work they 
had been doing. In giving reasons 
they displayed a clear understand- 
ing of the purpose of the activity. 
Better still, they showed in their 
answers a real appreciation of the 
necessity for the close cooperation 
of every American in the drive for 
victory and a desire to help in any 
small way that lies in their 
ability. 

Thirty-seven suggestions for 
new groups to be started in Feb- 
ruary were offered. These included 
Ranger physical education classes, 
dancing, Spanish, household me- 
chanics, Morse code, flag signals, 
commando tactics, know your al- 
lies, airplane spotting, aid to in- 
jured soldiers and war orphans, 
cooking, junior fire wardens, Ran- 
ger newspaper, writing war songs 
and poems, airplane mechanics, 
study of ships, furniture repair, 
and rolling bandages. 


Interesting Outgrowths 


There were some interesting 
outgrowths of the activities and 
fine cooperation among the several 
groups. One child suggested that 
there should be a 
Ranger emblem. The 
art group worked out 
something along this 
line for the door of 
each room in which 
a Ranger group met, 
the emblem signify- 
ing the activity of 
the group. The pub- 
licity staff visited 
other groups, wrote 
reports on their ob- 
servation, and issued 
mimeographed sheets 
of these reports to 
every homeroom. 
During the term six 
First Aid certificates 
were issued by the 
American Red Cross. 


The entire faculty, 


including the principal, was used, 
either to sponsor an activity or to 
supervise a study for pupils who 
preferred to study. 

It is the opinion of the War 
Program Committee that the 
weakness of the organization lies 
in the very limited time allotted 
to the work. Thirty minutes’ 
time on Wednesday in the middle 
of the morning is given over to 
the Rangers. In the belief that 
results will justify the change, the 
committee has discussed the advis- 
ability of arranging the weekly 
schedule to allow more time. 


Effectiveness of Program 
Demonstrated - 


To judge the effectiveness of any 
program it is necessary to keep in 
mind the purpose as determined 
in the beginning. After tabulating 
the answers to the questionnaires 
filled out by the students, the com- 
mittee was satisfied that the war 
activities have helped to promote 
physical fitness and have taught 
the boys and girls the way and 
the necessity for building stronger 
bodies; they have acted as an agent 
of coherence in binding our young 
people together in a closer loyalty 
to their country; they have pro- 
moted a fuller understanding of 
the need for sacrifice and service: 
they have afforded opportunity for 
cooperation; in short, we believe 
they have been the means of de- 
veloping our boys and girls into 
better citizens. 





Binford students raising the Treasury Flag denot- 

ing 90 per cent participation in War Bond and 

Stamp purchases. Binford was the first school in 
Richmond to earn this flag. 
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Vision, inspired dreams, work, 
and freedom of individual initia- 
tive have taken many an American 
boy and girl out of the world of play 
into the world of accomplishment. 


In this land there is room to 
climb tothe very top... forto eager 
young Americans the door is wide 
open to opportunity, to advantages 
beyond measure. 


Parents and teachers must join 
forces to see that our boys and girls 
go places under their own power 

. and keep on doing it. With 
their help, young America will 
meet the future with chin up— 
confident and ready. 


Yes, confident and ready. For today 


American boys and girls have at 
their disposal the finest educational 
facilities in the world. Among them 
is Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Teachers and parents alike praise 
Compton’s for carrying forward 
the highest educational ideas, and 
particularly for its contribution 
toward balanced thinking. 


To prepare youth for the years 
that lie ahead is Compton’s spe- 
cific purpose. It provides today the 
materials out of which young 
people will shape the accomplish- 
ments of tomorrow. 


Write for the interesting free 
booklet, “Learning To Use Your 
Encyclopedia.” 


THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Manager 


Hillsboro Court Apts. F-1 


* Nashville 4, Tenn. 


' 


De 





vision for tomorrow... 


- 


- f 
Give the Young Mind. 
Room to Grow with 






COMPTON’S 
 Ptetured 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


bass 





F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY + 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Changes in Virginia 





Retirement Law 


HE following changes of 
special interest to teachers 


were made in the Virginia 


Retirement Law by the 1944 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly: 


l. 


Provided that ‘‘any person 
who was in the armed forces 
of the United States on July 
1, 1942 shall have 150 days 
from the time he re-enters the 
service of the State in which 
to make application for mem- 
bership so as to entitle him 
to receive prior service credit, 
provided he re-enters the serv- 
ice of the State within five 
years from July 1, 1942.’’* 
Provided that “‘should a 
member cease to be an em- 
ployee, or if a member has 
ceased to be an employee 
since the date of the establish- 
ment of the Virginia Retire- 
ment System, otherwise than 
by death or by retirement un- 
der the provisions of this act, 
he shall be paid, on demand, 
or within thirty days there- 
after, the amount of his ac- 
cumulated contributions.’”’ 
(This repeals the ‘two-year’ 
clause. ) * 

Established a minimum an- 
nuity of $300 for teachers 
retired prior to July l, 
1942.* 

Appropriated $60,000 for 
the first year of the biennium 
and $90,000 for the second 
year of the biennium ‘“‘for 
supplementing retirement al- 
lowances of teachers and State 
employees, to be disbursed by 
the Board of Trustees of the 
Virginia retirement .system 
under a formula devised by it 
and approved by the Gover- 
nor.”’f> 

Provided for the voluntary 
participation in the retirement 
system ‘‘of such political sub- 
divisions of the Common- 
wealth as shall elect to have 
their employees covered by 
such system, the expense on 
account thereof being paid by 


*Amendments requested by the Virginia 
Education Association. 

¢The formula for the increase in retirement 
allowances has not been agreed upon as yet. 
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and a step in the direction of in- 
creasing prior service credit which 
was another major recommenda- 
tion of the VEA Retirement Com- 
mittee. 


the political subdivisions so 
electing.” 
The changes made include three 
of the five amendments urged by 
the Virginia Education Association 































ommeees SMer Work for Teachers «ene, 


A limited number of positions will be available to teachers 
who wish to work during the summer months, according to a 
survey just completed by the Virginia office of the United 
States Employment Service. Naturally, employment oppor- 
tunities for teachers are greater in those areas which have an 
acute manpower shortage but there are some positions open 
in practically every section of the State. Among the types of 
positions open to teachers for a three-month period are sales 
clerks, stenographers, typists, general office clerks, helpers in 
the textile industries, and supervisors in the packing and 
processing of fruits and vegetables. 


Teachers who accept summer employment will make a con- 
tribution to the war effort by relieving the manpower shortage 
while supplementing their earnings and acquiring a new type 
of experience. 


After canvassing the situation with the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the Virginia Education Association feels 
that it will be better for teachers desiring employment to make 
application to the nearest United States Employment Office 
rather than by registering in local school divisions as was done 
last year. It is recommended that those interested in securing 
summer work make application not later than May 15 to one 
of the offices listed below. 


LOCATION OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN VIRGINIA 


Alexandria 
301 King Street 


Appalachia 
423 Main Street 


Bristol, Tennessee 
613 Shelby Street 


Buena Vista 
21st &% Magnolia Sts 


Charlottesville 
213 5th Street, N.E. 


Covington 
Court House 


Culpeper 
126 Main Street 


Danville 
414 Patton Street 


Emporia 


151 Baker Street 


Exmore 


Red Men's Hall 


Farmville 
113 3rd Street 





Fredericksburg 
321 Williams Street 


Front Royal 

318 East Main Street 
Galax 

Center Street 


Harrisonburg 
70 East Market Street 


Lynchburg 
City Hall Annex 


Marion 
111 North Park Street 


Martinsville 
14 Layette Street 


Newport News 
133 26th Street 


Norfolk 
115 West Tazewell St 


Petersburg 
23 South Sycamore St 


Portsmouth 
518 Green Street 


Pulaski 
256 Washington Avenue 


Radford 

Grove Ave. & 3rd St. 
Richlands 

Farmer Building 


Richmond 
620 East Main Street 


Roanoke 
412 West Campbell Ave. 


South Boston 
Main & Charles Sts. 


Staunton 
108 N. Central Ave. 


Suffolk 
160 W. Washington St. 


West Point 
“D” Street 


Warsaw 


Waynesboro 
122 S. Wayne Ave. 


Winchester 
21 Piccadilly Street 
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IROQUOIS OFFERS... 


A DEFINITE PROGRAM FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN GRADES 3-8 


This program is now in use in whole or in part 
fn thousands of schools throughout the country 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES THE ITROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES 
By Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston ; By Southworth and Southworth 
Grade 3 

HOME GEOGRAPHY 
Grade 4 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 
A WORKBOOK FOR PEOPLES OF 
OTHER LANDS 
Grade 5 
NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN 
AMERICA COLONIES 
A WORKBOOK ON NORTH A WORKBOOK ON THE THIRTEEN 
AND SOUTH AMERICA AMERICAN COLONIES 
or or 
NORTH AMERICA EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA 
Grade 6 
THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACK- 
A WORKBOOK ON THE OLD GROUND 
WORLD CONTINENTS A WORKBOOK ON AMERICA’S OLD 


or WORLD BACKGROUND 
SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD 
WORLD CONTINENTS 


A WORKBOOK ON SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE OLD WORLD CONTI- 


NENTS 
Grades 7 and 8 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY AMERICAN HIS ORY COMPLETE 
A WORKBOOK ON WORLD A WORKBOOK ON AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHY HISTORY 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


The basic aim of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and the IROQUOIS HIS- 
TORY SERIES is to give pupils a sound foundation knowledge of geography and history. 
The authors have built these exceptionally successful books on the conviction that the most 
practical way to teach these subjects in Grades 3 through 8 is to present them separately with 
due correlation wherever practical. 

The WORKBOOKS for these geography and history texts are outstanding! They aid 
greatly in fixing the subject matter in the pupils’ minds, thereby increasing their under- 
standing of the subject. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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NEWS 


Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 











} officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 


Falls Church Group Seeks School Gains 


A continuing program to improve the 
schools of Fairfax County is going for- 
ward with the organization of the Falls 
Church School Improvement Association, 
under the leadership of M. R. Bruin, Jr., 
assistant principal of the Jefferson High 
School with Lester S. Kellogg of the Falls 
Church Parent-Teacher Association as co- 
chairman. 


The Falls Church group is one of four 
similar associations intended to serve each 
high school area in the county and also 
is part of the statewide movement spon- 
sored by the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion in its campaign to ‘Better Schools 
for a Greater Virginia.’’ This campaign 
has been organized to interst local busi- 
ness and civic organizations in the di- 
lemma of the schools. 


The Falls Church group has set itself 
the task of studying the needs of the 
elementary schools feeding into the Falls 
Church High School and of the High 
School from the standpoint of staff, cur- 
riculum, and school plant and equipment. 
Of immediate interest to the group are the 
plans for the new high school at Falls 
Church which is to be jointly financed 
by the Federal Works Agency and the 
Virginia State Literary Fund. 

Neither source provides money to build 
a gymnasium or an auditorium, nor does 
the 1944-45 county school budget, upon 
which the County Board of Supervisors 
will hold a public hearing at Fairfax 
Court House on March 15, include an 
appropriation for the construction of 
these essentials for a modern school plant. 


The Association therefore has gone on 
record as strongly opposing the 12 cent 
cut in the general property tax levy as 
proposed by the County Board of Super- 


visors and has urged instead that the 
Board increase the 1944-45 school build- 
ing fund by $75,000 and adjust the 
county tax rate upward accordingly, in 
order to accumulate funds at present when 
money is plentiful to enable the county 
to carry forward construction and exten 
sion of school buildings when manpower 
and building materials are available. 

The members of the newly-organized 
Association include: G. T. Reeves, Falls 
Church representative on the County 
School, Board, Dr. A. B. Altfather of the 
Lions Club, W. R. Glover of the Scout 
organization, R. D. Fowler from the 
Falls Church Town Council, Brigadier 
General R. H. Lane 
American Legion, Anna Hall, member of 
the Senior Class of Jefferson High School 
of Falls Church, Audrey Snodgrass, prin- 
cipal of Madison Elementary School at 
Falls Church, Harry McCary, principal of 
the Franklin Sherman School at McLean. 
Martha Kadel, principal of the Chester- 
brook School, H. A. Osborne of the 
Chesterbrook P.-T. A., A. T. Nunson 
of the Madison School Parent-Teacher 
Association, Amber Arthur Warburton of 
the McLean Parent-Teacher Association, 
James E. Bauserman, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education in Fairfax County, 
Dr. J. C. McCaskill, from the Falls 
Church School Board, N. C. Stabner of 
the Falls Church School Board, Com- 
mander Paul B. Miles of the Millwood 
Citizens’ Association, Mrs. E. M. Chison 
of the Greenway Downs Citizens’ Associa- 
tion, H. W. Erwin of the Falls Church 
Citizens’ Association, Mrs. J. E. Caraello 
from the Sleepy Hollow Citizens’ Associa- 
tion and William V. Blumer, president 
of the Recreation and Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of Falls Church. 


representing the 


Rockingham County Principals’ Conference 


Rockingham County principals and 
supervisors held a two-day conference at 
Madison College on Thursday and Friday, 
February 24 and 25. 

The conference was directed by Percy 
H. Warren, Curriculum Counselor, Mad- 
ison College, and H. C. Shull, Chairman 
of the Rockingham County Principals’ 
Association. Dr. Fred M. Alexander, 
State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
and Fred O. Wygal, State Director of 


Guidance, were present in the capacity of 





conference consultants. Dr. Paul Houn- 
chell, Katherine M. Anthony, Dr. Walter 
Gifford and Hope Vandever, of the Mad- 
ison College faculty, participated as ad- 
visers. 

The conference began with talks and 
discussions on the general theme ‘Pupil 
and Community Needs.”” Dr. Paul Houn- 
chell discussed the topic ‘“The Principal 
and Instruction."" Fred O. Wygal ex- 
plained ‘“‘Public School Guidance.’’ Dr. 
Fred M. Alexander talked on ‘Planning 
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the School Program to Meet Community 
Needs."’ Each of the talks was followed 
by a discussion period during which ques- 
tions were asked and suggestions were 
made by members of the group with the 
idea of bringing out their own particular 
problems. 

The second part of the program was 
devoted to group discussion and com- 
mittee work on programs already set up 
in the different school communities. One 
committee meeting with Mr. Wygal, Dr. 
Gifford, Miss Vandever and Mr. Warren 
worked on guidance while another con- 
ferred with Miss Anthony on the im- 
These groups in 
their reports showed much progress in 


provement of reading. 


their plans. 

In summarizing the meeting J. C. 
Myers, Superintendent of Rockingham 
County Schools, pointed out the value of 
this type of meeting and suggested that 
the meeting be expanded to bring in all 
the public school teachers of the county 
He also suggested several county-wide 
school problems which might be worked 
on at some future date. Percy H. Warren 
in his closing remarks emphasized the im- 
portance of the meeting and pointed out 
that the Rockingham County principals 
were well along in plans to meet the needs 
of pupils and communities alike. He 
urged a continuance of the conference 
type of get-together for teachers, super- 
visors, and principals. 





Board of Directors and 
Committees Meet 

In meeting at the Headquarters Office 
on February 8, the Board of Directors of 
the Virginia Education Association ap- 
proved the statement of legislative aims 
which appeared in the February JOUR- 
NAL, page 228, and heard a full report 
on legislative developments from Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Dabney 
S. Lancaster and Executive Secretary 
Francis S. Chase. 

The Board also heard reports from 
D. E. McQuilkin, chairman of the Re- 
tirement Committee, and H. I. Willett, 
chairman of the Attendance Committee. 

The Board (1) authorized the officers 
of the Association to borrow amounts 
needed to cover current expenses during 
the summer months; (2) voted the 
Executive Secretary adjusted compensation 
to make the salary the same as for the 
preceding year; (3) authorized the Wel- 
fare Committee to enter into agreements 
for the sponsorship of the Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plan; (4) referred to the 
Executive Committee the matter of em- 
ploying additional personnel for the year 
beginning July 1, 1944. 

Members present at the meeting in- 
cluded Ethel Spilman, president, J. Irving 
Brooks, treasurer, R. Bruce Neill, Mrs. 
Gertrude Criser Winborne, Mrs. Marjorie 















ingly a part of the present. 


sequence. 
themes. 
is to pupils. 


Doorways—564 pages 
Tratms—620 pages 








The Realm 


Each part of each of the six books is focused on a live 
In each of the first three books, Doorways, Trails, and Highways, there are eight of these themes; 
in Heritage, The American Scene, and The English Scene the selections in each book are grouped around six 
The vitality which this plan engenders in selections from the classics is as welcome to teachers as it 


of Rea 


State Adopted for Use in Virginia High Schools 


generously included, the books are vibrant with ideas and ideals, emotions and problems that form today’s 


[: NO sense of the word is this new anthology a mausoleum—for although the indispensable classics are 
life. Young people will find themselves amazingly a part of the best that has gone before, and yet thrill- 


HiGHwayYs—656 pages 
HERITAGE—688 pages 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


General Editor... . . WALTER BARNES 
Professor of the Teaching of English, New York University. 


“center of interest” 


THE AMERICAN SCENE—781 pages 
THE ENGLIsH SCENE—788 pages 


gadis 


and not on mere chronological 

















NEW YORK CINCINNATI 2 CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
B. Bonnet, Charles H. Morgan, Edwin son, R. W. Bobbitt of the Board of Di- naire to be sent to presidents of 


W. Chittum, G. Tyler Miller, C. L. Jen- 
nings, D. N. Davidson, H. K. Cassell, 
T. C. Anderson, George A. Layman, 
J. J. Fray. The following also met with 
the Board: Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mrs. Holmes McGuffin, president of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
J. J. Brewbaker, Cornelia Adair, D. E. 
McQuilkin, chairman of the Retirement 
Committee, H. I. Willett, chairman of the 
Attendance Committee, and Roland Gal- 
vin. 

The Legislative Committee met prior 
to the meeting of the Board of Directors 
and framed recommendations for the 
consideration of the Board. Meeting with 
the Legislative Committee by invitation 
were G. H. Givens, president of the De- 
partment of Superintendents; R. B. 
Crawford, president of the Department of 
School Trustees; Mrs. Holmes McGuffin, 
president of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Elizabeth Ellmore, president of 
the Department of Supervisors; Joseph 
B. Van Pelt, president of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals; H. A. 
McCann, representing the Department of 
Elementary Principals; D. E. McQuilkin 


and Cornelia Adair of the Retirement 
Committee; H. I. Willett, chairman of 
the Attendance Committee; Harold W. 


Ramsey, Jesse H. Binford, W. T. Wood- 
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rectors of the Department of Superinten- 
dents; H. K. Cassell of the Executive 
Committee; Mrs. Kent Early of Charlotte 
P,. T. A.; and Mr. Rice of the Fairfax 
County Education Association. 





Welfare Committee Adopts 
Hospitalization Plan 

The Welfare Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association devoted its 
meetings of February 26 and March 18 
largely to discussion of plans of group 
hospitalization. In the interim between 
meetings a careful investigation was made 
of plans submitted. Finally on March 18, 
after careful consideration, the Welfare 
Committee by majority vote selected the 
Blue Cross Plan offered by the Richmond 
Hospital Service Association. This new 
welfare service supplements the Preven- 
torium but does not conflict with it. 

Other business transacted by the Wel- 

fare Committee included the following: 

1. The appointment of Fay Barrow, 
Home Economics teacher at Lane 
High School, as consultant on 
housekeeping needs at the Preven- 
torium. 

2. Designation of Mrs. Josephine N. 
Fagg as chairman of a sub-committee 
to prepare a handbook on welfare 
activities of local associations. 

3. Approval of a letter and question- 


local associations. 

The following members of the Welfare 
Committee attended the meetings on 
February 26 and March 18: Dr. Fred 
M. Alexander, chairman, Mrs. Josephine 
N. Fagg. Hugh L. Sulfridge. 





HELP WANTED 


Capable school men as Assistant Camp 
Directors for Y.M.C.A. Camp. $100.00 
to $150.00 per month and maintenance. 
Give experience, age, and reference. A 
good summer job for school men. 


Write Ivan S. Justice, General Secretary 
312 W. Bute Street, Norfolk 7, Va. 








 acieaemeitiall emnll 
Ga without a care! 
Send for re-vacation offer on a T.C 


Policy hat cial D protect you whether SU, 
by Sic kness, “Acadent or Quarantine. Bargain 
price ‘qpaulas you the rest of the school yeas, 
through vacation and well into fall. 


FREE your'saa 


Has space for name and 
a address with transparent 
bs cover. Free while supply lasts. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRI 
2489 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher, interested in your special ' 














Pre-Vacation offer. Send Free Bag Tag. 
Ge oe 2 on oe cenepebesepeecs one a 
: a RRS RE Fe eam H 
LemeeweaNO AGENT WiiL CALLA. =e 
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Schools Put Franklin County Over Top In 4th War Loan 


Schools of Franklin County sold bonds 
to 88% subscribers in the amount of 
$196,274.05 in the 4th War Loan Drive. 
Each school was allotted a quota based 
on $50 per pupil. Below is given the 
total amount of sales by each of eleven 
schools and the percentage which the sales 


C. J. Davis, Chairman of the Franklin 
County 4th War Loan Drive, stated that 
but for the splendid work done by the 
schools it would not have been possible 
for Franklin County to have raised its 
quota. The sales by the schools repre- 
sented more than half of the county's 
































represent of the assigned quota: quota, $375.000. 
School Sales Percent of Quota 
re $12,569.75 273% 
Burnt Chimney High School ........ 12,871.50 145% 
Callaway fign Scocl .............. 20,402.00 144% 
Snow Creek High School ......... 15,182.25 140% 
Glade Hill High School ......... 23,261.75 120% 
Rocky Mount High School ...... 44,449.80 115% 
Ferrum High School ............ 17,646.00 110% 
Boones Mill High School ........ 23,250.25 110% 
Sontag High School 6,677.75 105% 
Henry High School 11,916.75 89% 
County Training School 8,947.25 70% 

= Announcing = 


any series of arithmetic texts 


from thousands of testings. 


LIST PRICES 


Grades 7 and 8, each _ .40 








ESSENTIAL DRILL AND 
PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC 


Write for Samples 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, New York 





ESSENTIAL DRILL and 
PRACTICE in ARITHMETIC 


by Lennes and Traver 
For Grades 3 Through 8—With Standardized Tests 


* A new series of arithmetic workbooks with ample drill and 
practice in computation and problem solving @ To be used with 
@ An excellent testing program 
with accurate standards developed over a long period of time and 


Grades 3 to 6, each. . $0.36 ( , 4 












Lane High Boosts Bond Sales 
The War Stamp and Bond Committee 
of Lane High School, a part of the Vic- 
tory Corps, is composed of eleven stu- 
dents, Marcia Fletcher, Harriet Fletcher, 
Jack Sims, Buddy Loving, Louise Eager, 
Nancy Adams, Betty Scarpetta, Rowena 
Revis, Catherine Burton, Patricia Rogers, 
and Calvin Hunt, and three teachers, Miss 
Sylvia Horwitz, Chairman, Mrs. Lucile 
Michie, John L. Sauder, whose job 
it is to see that stamps and bonds are 
bought regularly throughout the school. 

A bond booth, placed in the lobby of 
the school, is manned each period by a 
student who keeps an accurate account of 
the purchases and of those making the 
purchases. Each week a survey is made 
to determine the 100% classes. From 
September 13 to December 7, the school 
sold $31,383.80 net in bonds and stamps. 
December 7 was an “‘all-out’’ day at Lane, 
every teacher, and every 
employee bought stamps or bonds. 

In order to boost “‘E’’ bond sales for 
Charlottesville, Lane was co-sponsor with 
the War Bond Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in a bond auction held 
at Lane High School on February 25. 
Judge Armistead Dobie acted as toast- 
master and J. L. Norcross as auctioneer. 
Articles donated by the local merchants 
brought $27,448.75 net in bonds. A steak 
brought $775.00; twelve tennis balls, 
$500.00; a used typewriter, $5,000.00; 
nylon hose, $1,025.00; a victorian ma- 
hogany chair, $1,500.00; a bushel of 
apples, $375.00; and $18.75. for a de- 
fense bond brought $2,000.00. 

In order to reach the goal of $75,000.00 
for the purchase of a pursuit plane, Lane 
expects to hold a Victory Ball on May 5. 
The Queen of the ball will be selected 
from those girls in school who receive the 
largest number of votes. 


and 


for every pupil, 


For one month, 
votes will be secured through the pur- 
chase of stamps or bonds, i.e., a ten-cent 
stamp will entitle the purchaser to ten 
votes; $18.75 to 1,875 votes, etc. Last 
year a similar ball was held. with bonds 
sold during the month preceding the ball 
amounting to $50,960.55 net. Although 
Lane is proud of its war bond record, it 
will not be satisfied until it has purchased 
a Mustang labeled ‘‘Lane High School, 
Charlottesville, Virginia.” 











Report on Sales 


In order that the War Savings 
work of the schools of Virginia 
may be adequately reported to the 
Treasury Department, it is impor- 
tant that each school submit a re- 
port on its total sales for the ses- 
sion to the education chairman of 
the school division. Each city and 
county education chairman is re- 
quested to compile a report on total 
school sales in his division for the 
State committee by June 15. Forms 
for this purpose may be obtained 
from the Richmond office. 
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War Savings Climb in Fairfax 
Schools 


Schools of Fairfax County invested 
$78,437.50 in stamps and bonds during 
the first semester, it is reported by Miss 
Dora K. Cox, chairman of the Fairfax 
County Education War Savings Com- 
mittee. Schools with the greatest amount 
of sales were: 


Franklin-Sherman Elementary $12,802.00 
Madison Elementary 10,795.95 
Herndon High and Elementary 7,232.50 
Mt. Vernon High ........ 6,956.20 

Nearly all the schools in Fairfax 
County are flying the Schools-at-War 
Flag representing the systematic purchase 
of War Savings Stamps by 99 per cent 
of the pupils enrolled in each school. 


Three-Room School Leads 
In Smyth 


Smyth County schools sold $75,795.- 
37 worth of stamps and bonds during 
the months of January and February. 
This sum represented nearly one-fourth 
of the county ‘“E’’ bond quota for the 
4th War Loan Drive, according to a re- 
port by Superintendent of Schools, Robert 
F. Williams. A three-room school leads 
in the average sales per student followed 
by two two-room schools. The five lead- 
ing schools in the average amount of sales 
per student were: 

Number of Average per 


School Students Student 
Seven Mile Ford... 62 $135.24 
Oak Grove.... 21 54.76 
Piedmont . ek 38.82 
Saltville... 2.5... 615 37.72 
Henrytown ae 28.45 


Highland Schools Aid 
Fourth War Loan 


The schools of Highland County, Vir- 
ginia, assumed responsibility for $20,000 
of the county’s $60,000 quota in the 
Fourth War Loan Drive. Actually during 
the period of the campaign the schools 
sold $46,351.97 worth of stamps and 
bonds, more than double the goal that 
had been set. The sales by individual 
schools were as follows: 

McDowell High School... .$17,306.05 


Blue Grass High School.... 14,724.77 
Monterey High School 13,571.15 
Doe Hill School 750.00 


Superintendent Frank P. Cline and his 
colleagues are to be congratulated for 
their splendid support of the War Savings 
Program. 


Danville Sells $61,000 in Month 


Danville schools sold $61,159.10 in 
war stamps and bonds during the Fourth 
War Loan in the period between January 
15 and February 15. 
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Alexandria Buys Medium 
Bomber 


In line with the 4th War Loan Drive, 
the Alexandria public schools began a 
special “Buy-A-Plane’ Campaign on 
January 17, 1944. This campaign was 
to run through May 26, 1944. The 
schools set as their aim the purchase of 
$110,000 worth of stamps and bonds. 
This was around $6,000 more than they 
bought during the fall semester. The 
main object was to raise enough money 
to purchase a C-47 DOUGLAS AMBU- 
LANCE PLANE. New and unique ways of 
keeping the campaign constantly before 
the pupils and faculty were planned. 

On February 18, 1944, one month 
after the ‘‘Buy-A-Plane’’ Campaign began, 
the goal of $110,000 was reached. All 
concerned were surprised and delighted. 
Special praise should be given to the 
George Washington High School students 
for their outstanding efforts in the sale 
of stamps and bonds. One week, February 





14-18, 
worth. 

Since the campaign runs until May 26, 
1944, and only one plane can be bought 
during the campaign, the original goal 
has been raised. The Alexandria public 
schools are now working toward the pur- 
chase of a B-25 MITCHELL MEDIUM 
BOMBER at $175,000. 


1944, 


they sold $56,120.90 


Saluda On Parade 


In order to advertise their sale of War 
Bonds and the Treasure Hunt for partly 
filled stamp books, the students and facul- 
ty of Saluda School staged a parade on 
Tuesday, January 25, during the regular 
activities period. 

The seniors led the procession, fol- 
lowed by all the other grades through 
the primary, each flanked by the teacher 
of the grade, and each class bearing the 
words ‘“‘Buy Stamps and Bonds for the 
Fourth War Loan.” They marched to 
the tune of their War-bond rally song 
with the refrain, 











Reprinted from 
Kate Greenaway’s 
Spelling Boo 
1885 





You know your 
own highly specialized field and 
if others understood it as well, 
appreciation for your important, 
necessary work would never be 
taken for granted. 


In a sense, although there is 
no comparison, this is the way 
we feel about our product. We 
are referring to Chewing Gum 
—supposedly a little, unimpor- 
tant thing, by some teachers 
once held almost in contempt 
because it has appeared to them 
so useless. . . . It is not useless, 
as the War has brought out. 

And after the War, we hope 
it proves a similar help to you 
instead of the old pre-war 
annoyance. Especially we were 








thinking how it might suggest 
something to help you benefit 
homework morale and home- 
study results. 


It is this wise: hard, stalwart 
seabees, pilots, navigators, gun- 
ners—our men in subs, tanks 
. . . literally millions and mil- 
lions of our fighters and war 
workers today use Chewing 
Gum because they have need for 
it. We are told the chewing 
seems to aid concentration and 
help keep their minds awake. 
Also makes them feel that it 
helps them get done distasteful 
or monotonous jobs that much 
easier and smoother. 


@ Now this little editorial is not to 
increase the demand for Wrigley’s 
Spearmint. A quality Gum such as this 
is taken by our Armed Forces in such 
quantity, there is already a civilian 
shortage. And we can not make more 
under present conditions unless we 
cheapen quality which we will not do. 
But we do hope through its usefulness 
to increase respect for our product and 
that this may serve someday as a help- 


ful, useful tip for you. 
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‘Buy stamps, buy bonds. 

Help them to win this war—this war.” 

From the school building down through 
Saluda, some distance past the postoffice 


Schools Enter Buy-A-Plane Campaign 1944 


The following schools have notified 
Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman, Virginia 
Education War Savings Committee, that 


they are taking part in the Buy-A-Plane 
Campaign. The schools starred have al- 
ready reached their goal. 


and back, they marched and sang as they 
marched, some few out of breath toward 


—_ P SCHOOL ADDRESS PLANE 
the last, but the majority holding on Al dcia Pobli Al PY 8.33 Mab 8 175.000 
voltae 2 Setalie one end. exandria Public exandria a ed. B. ; 
ee ee Lane High Charlottesville _P-51 Mus. 75,000 
*Maury High Norfolk City .. PT-19 15,000 
Portlock High Norfolk County ..PT-19 75,000 
Emory and Henry ?.eads *Robert E. Lee Norfolk City .. PT-19 15,000 
In Bond Sales So. Norfolk High South Norfolk .PT-19 15,000 
The Navy V-12 Usit st Baory snd * James Hurst Porthmouth PT-19 15,000 
Henry College. Emory, Virginia, has the Radford High 
Belle Heth 
best War Bond record among the Units N Schoo! Radford 3 PT-19 45.000 
of the Fifth Naval District, the Disteict sae Letina ae 
Kuhn Barnett 
War Bond Officer announced recently. He 
“tiger McHarg 
added that as far as he knew it is the Fred Wveal 
best record of any Unit in the nation, for Cilia Richmond 15.000 
the trainees at Emory and Henry have Bese Gad Jonios i tadiiad PT-19 15.000 
averaged a bond a month ever since the Cliieihinanen teat , 15.000 
Unit Was set up on July i; 1943. On *J E. B. Stuart Richmond PT-19 15,000 
April 12, 1944, Captain oe Hinkamp Cathedral Richmond P-51 75,000 
USN, Director of Training for the Fifth *George Mason Suffolk -PT-19 15.000 
Naval District, will present the District Handley High Winchester PT-19 15,000 
War Bond Pennant to the Unit. Henry Clay Arlington County PT-19 15.000 
Lieutenant William A. Shimer, USNR. Thaxton Thaxton, Bedford County Plane not yet selected 
Commanding Officer, has begun the War Franklin Sherman McLean, Fairfax County PT-19 15,000 
Bond campaign usualiy on the first or *Whaleyville Whaleyville. Nansemond County PT-19 15,000 
second night of each V-12 term, present- Rappahannock 
ing the needs of the government and the County Schools . Rappahannock PT-19 15,000 
personal benefits from Bond purchase. Lexington High Lexington PT-19 15,000 


The results speak for themselves. 














Supplement your RATIONS | | 
with a VICTORY GARDEN 











Grow Vitamins at 
Your Kitchen Door 


HEADQUARTERS FOR GARDEN SUPPLIES 














Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 


and Manifold 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Paper Rul 


Complete Binding 


DIAL 3-0356 


Forms 


ing 


Equipment 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “te VIRGINIA 








T.W.WOOD & SONS 


KICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Dedicated to the service of 


American Liducators 


O supply your needs as quickly and as thoroughly 
; possible, is our foremost thought. The difficulties 
which the war has placed in the way of ideal SERVICE 
to you can’t, of course, be completely overcome, even by 
redoubled effort. But be assured, warehouse stocks as com- 
plete as possible —shipments as prompt as possible — will 
continue to be maintained. 
And every assistance our staff can render, from their expe- 
rience in the school buyer’s problems, is yours to command. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


JOHN H. PENCE 
P.O. Box 863, Roanoke, Va. 


American Seating Company 


109 North Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 











i 
to Ue! 
Wie x ANYTHING 


YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 





© School Seating 
_ Universal Tables 


Auditorium Seating . 
Folding Chairs ) 


es Office and Library Furniture 


Filing Cabinets 


Laboratory Equipment 


Window Shades 


- Heaters and Toilets 


Blackboard Supplies 





Film Use Increases 

Classroom instruction with motion 
pictures as teaching aids has been 
greatly accelerated in Virginia public 
schools during the past twelve months. 
The eleven film libraries which opera- 
ted during the first half of the school 
year as units of the Bureau of Teach- 
ing Materials reported a total film 
circulation of 5,602 with 7,386 show- 
ings, of which 5,017 were in class- 
rooms. There are at the present time 
seventeen school film libraries in 
operation, which will result in con- 
siderably greater classroom film serv- 
ice during the second half of this 
school year. 


Alleghany County**** 

Four star recognition is given to 
Alleghany County School Film Li- 
brary. This credit is calculated by 
allowing one star for each of the fol- 
lowing achievements: (1) after having 
established a county school film li- 
brary, the school board expends an 
amount for visual education each year 
greater than $5.00 per teacher in the 
county; (2) more than 50% of the 
teachers of the county are currently 
operating projection equipment in 
their classrooms; (3) every classroom 
in the county is equipped with floor 
receptacles for projectors; (4) there 
are as many motion picture projectors 
in use in the schocl division as there 
are schools, i.e., there are 19 schools 
in the county and 19 projectors for 
their exclusive use. 

Many other interesting features of 
the Alleghany County school visual 
education service are reported by 
Superintendent A. L. Bennett. The 
library now includes 96 motion pic- 
tures. Pictures and projectors are 
available for community use when 
operated by a school employee. The 
motto of service is: “The right picture 
shown at the correct time and at the 
proper place.” Members of the school 
board enthusiastically endorse the 
program, and not a single complaint 
against the program has come from 
any patron of the schools during the 
14 months that the program has been 
in operation. During the first four 
months’ operation of the film library, 
886 showings were evenly distributed 
among the different grade levels from 
the first grade through high school. 
Teachers sometimes use the film sev- 
eral times for the same class. After 
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they have finished with the film they 
return it to the office of the Director 
of Instruction not rewound. At that 
office the film is rewound and in- 
spected simultaneously, and made 
ready for the next user. 


After more than a year of use Mr. 
Bennett reports that film damage has 
been practically negligible. He says 
that while the ten sound projectors 
are valuable for auditorium use, the 
nine silent projectors are proving most 
valuable for classroom use. 


Alleghany county was the first coun- 
ty in Virginia to establish a school 
film library. A _ bulletin describing 
each film in the library was prepared 
by the Director of Instruction and dis- 
tributed to each teacher in the county 
when the library was established. 


Smyth County 

Dr. D. W. Peters, president of Rad- 
ford State Teachers College, and W. R 
Beazley, Director of Instruction for 
Alleghany County public schools, ac- 
companied Martin L. Hogan to Marion 
and participated in the special meet- 
ing of Smyth County teachers March 
10. The meeting was called by Super- 
intendent Robert Williams to intro- 
duce to the teachers the new county 
school film library and to discuss the 
best use to make of the films for class- 
room teaching. After the discussions 
several teachers from the different 
schools learned to thread one or an- 
other of the four different projectors 
that were brought to the meeting. 


Fairfax County 

Fairfax County school teachers were 
called to a meeting in Fairfax Feb- 
ruary 24 by Superintendent W. T. 
Woodsen for a special program on 
visual education. The new film li- 
brary secured by the school board was 
described to the teachers and means 
of utilization were discussed. Seven 
schools got new projectors that night, 
and teachers from each of those seven 
schools practiced running different 
ones of the films from the new library 
on the new projectors. A motion pic- 
ture screen built on a tripod and 
30 by 40 inches in size accompanied 
each one of the seven projectors. A 
total of more than a dozen motion 
picture projectors are now in use in 
Fairfax County. 









New Projectors 

New sound motion picture projec- 
tors are expected to be available soon. 
Write the Bureau of Teaching Mate- 
rials, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond 16, Virginia, if your school needs 
one. A total of 76 new silent motion 
picture projectors have recently been 
put to use in classrooms in Virginia 
public schools. 


Dinwiddie County 

Superintendent W. A. Scarborough 
featured visual education at the an- 
nual banquet for the teachers of Din- 
widdie County February 29. Members 
of the school board and of the board 
of supervisors were present. The pro- 
gram for the evening was well planned, 
and included games and a songfest 
which every one enjoyed. Following 
the social period, the new county 
school film library was described to 
the teachers. Several projectors were 
on hand, and the meeting closed with 
a practice period for the teachers of 
the different schools to become ac- 
quainted with the threading and op- 
eration of the projectors under class- 
room situations. M. L. Martinson, 
supervisor of Petersburg city schools 
and in charge of the Petersburg School 
Film Library, participated in the 
program. 


Alexandria 

Superintendent T. C. Williams re- 
cently had a special meeting of the 
teachers of Alexandria for a discus- 
sion of visual education. Several 
schools of the city already had pro- 
jectors, and a number of new ones 
have been secured since that time. 


Waynesboro 

Miss Ferne R. Hoover, Regional Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Teaching Ma- 
terials at Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, is conducting a course in visual 
education for teachers at Waynesboro. 


Richmond 

Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Richmond 
city school supervisor in charge of 
the City School Film Library, is con- 
ducting a course in visual education 
for Richmond teachers. Mrs. Hudson 
also conducted a similar course dur- 
ing the fall. 


Schools may now get from the Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials of the 
State Board of Education, Richmond 
16, Virginia, any film listed as being 
in that center but not already avail- 
able from the center of the region in 
which the school is located. 
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HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? for Grade 1 
LET’S FIND OUT for Grade 2 


Complete the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD 
ARITHMETIC SERIES for Grades 1-8 


By DeGroat, Young, and Patton 


In the first year of their publication, these two books have met with nationwide success. Four editions have 
already been printed and we will soon go to press with the fifth edition. Such a record has seldom been 
equalled. 


This very successful series of arithmetics is distinguished for its— 





Simplicity of Presentation 

Scientific Drill on the Basic Number Combinations 
Step-by-Step Development of All Processes for Each Grade 
Selection of Materials from Life Situations 

Emphasis on Meaning and Reasoning 

Complete Program of Cumulative Tests and Reviews 


The percentage of failures is remarkably low wherever the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITH- 


METICS are used! The series is now in use, in whole or in part, in over 6,000 schools. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 














National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


WHAT: The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assignment who have 
subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


WHEN: The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 


WHERE: Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


WHY: To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for promotion of teach- 
ers and welfare of schools. 


N. A. T. A. Members in the South 


BALTIMORE Teachers’ Agency Since 1925 we have placed teachers throughout the South and East. This year 
516 N. Charles St. offers outstanding opportunities for advancement. 
Baltimore, Md. 

SOUTHERN Teachers’ Agency This office opened 1919, serving intensively Virginia and adjacent states. Enroll 
Broad-Grace Arcade now for best positions. 
Richmond, Va. 

SOUTHERN Teachers’ Agency This office opened 1918. Write for 1944’s great Mid-South opportunities. 


Hamilton Trust Bldg. 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN Teachers’ Agency Home office, founded in 1902. Over four decades of service to Southern schools 
Columbia, S. C. and teachers. This is your year to advance. 

COLLEGE and Specialist Bureau : : : 
434-8 Goodwyn Inst. Opened 1927. A nation-wide service to colleges and college teachers. New mem- 


Memphis 3, Tenn. bers needed to meet the demand. 


(For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members write Secretary H. S. Armstrong, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y.) 
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Back To School 
For Bristol Parents 


The P.T.A. of 
. Virginia High 
School, Bristol, 
held the regular February meeting as 
a back-to-school adventure for parents, 
who reported at 8:00 P. M. to the 
homerooms where the roll was called, 
and each parent was given the daily 
schedule of his son or daughter. After 
the roll call, the “students” went to 
the auditorium for assembly. At this 
time, a brief business session of the 
P.T.A. was held with the president 
in the chair. 

After assembly, the parents went to 
the first period classes and followed 
the daily schedule with ten-minute 
class periods. At the close of the last 
class period, all parents and teachers 
went to the cafeteria for refresn- 
ments. 

The evening was recognized as a 
definite success and gave parents ani 
teachers an opportunity for friendly 
contact. Brief discussions on local 
and world problems were held in some 
of the social studies classes. Con- 
ferences on individual pupils were 
held. Having followed the daily 
schedule of their sons and daugiters 
parents were better able to under- 
stand the school day as experienced 
by their children. 

A fine outgrowth of the meeting was 
the development of a sympathetic 
understanding of the needs of the 
school and a recognition of the fine 
work being done for the individual 
boy and giri. Parents also became 
sensitive to school needs, such as 
adequate lighting and ventilation, in- 
creased classroom space, janitor serv- 
ice, and physical education facilities. 


Jefferson and The Department of 
Agriculture Agriculture has issued 
a booklet on “Thomas 
Jefferson and Agriculture.” This comes 
out simultaneously with the 200th 
anniversary of Jefferson’s birth. The 
booklet is an inspiring historical docu- 
ment, presenting interesting and dra- 
matic sidelights which tend to create 
a vivid picture of Jefferson—a side 
of him seldom presented before. 
The booklet is free of charge. Any 
teacher may have a copy by writing 
for it to Mr. T. Swann Harding, Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Bonus to Norfolk The Norfolk 
County Teachers County Board of 

Supervisors has 
approved the school board budget pro- 
viding a $100,000 war bonus to teach- 
ers. This will make the salary range 
for Norfolk County teachers next ses- 
sion $1,400 to $2,000, including the 
bonus. The regular salary schedule 
has a minimum of $1,250 and a max- 
imum of $1,840. 


Guide to The American Li- 
Children’s Books brary Association 
has just published 

a basic guide for selecting children’s 
books. This volume, A Basic Book 
Collection for Elementary Grades, was 
compiled by a Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, to aid teachers and librarians. 
Thousands of schools have used suc- 





“Share Your Clothes With 
The Russians” Campaign 


In Virginia, outside of the 
City of Richmond, the “Share 
Your Clothes With The Rus- 
sians” Campaign should be 
planned for the last week in 
April unless local conditions 
make it desirable to choose a 
later date. 


It is hoped that the Chair- 
man of each local committee 
will notify the State Chairman 
at what date the local commit- 
tee expects to carry on its cam- 
paign. 

A suggested plan was pub- 
lished in the March issue of 
the Virginia Journal. It is 
hoped that this will be fol- 
lowed as nearly as local cir- 
cumstances will permit. 


Best wishes and great suc- 
cess to all local committees! 
E. L. Fox, Chairman 

Virginia State Committee 














ceeding editions of the Basic Book 
Collection as guides in developing and 
maintaining well-rounded collections. 
For greater usefulness and conveni- 
ence, the new edition has been com- 
pletely re-arranged by subject, with 
grade level assigned to each title. This 
makes it easy to check the elementary 
school collection as a whole and, of 
course, enables the teacher or librarian 
to find subject material quickly. 


The NEA Di- 
vision of Pub- 
lications has 
for a number of years published each 
January what has been known as the 
Vitalized Commencement Manual, Last 
year it was called the Wartime Com- 
mencement Manual. This year it is 
entitled the Second Wartime Com- 
mencement Manual. It contains sum- 
maries of a large number of the best 
1943 programs submitted by schools 
throughout the country, scripts of four 
programs, selected references, and 
other suggestions. 72pp. 50c. 

Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth ‘Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Wartime Commence- 
ment Helps 


Teaching Aids for Warner Pros. Pic- 
Motion Pictures tures, in response 

to many requests 
for pictorial and teaching materials, 
have established an educational serv- 
ice. The function of the Educational 
Bureau will be to service schools, col- 
leges, libraries and other educational 
organizations with appropriate teach- 
ing and visual! aids for selected motion 
pictures. 

Now in preparation is a series of 
aids to a forthcoming motion picture 
biography on the life of Mark Twain. 
This will include a pictorial map of 
the America of Mark Twain’s period; 
a photoplay and teaching guide to the 
film; bulletin board material about 
Mark Twain and his works, and other 
materials. Teachers and librarians 
who wish to receive the series for their 
schools may request it from Mr. Stein- 
berg at Warner Bros. Pictures, 321 
West 44th Street, New York City. 


New Tools 
For Learning 


New Tools for Learn- 
ing About War and 
Postwar Problems is 
a new 64-page guide to films, record- 
ings, and pamphlets listed by discus- 
sion topics and subjects with suggested 
procedures for the use of these “new 
tools” in combination. Of particular 
value to teachers, speakers, discussion 
leaders, and program chairmen, it is 
free on request to New Tools for 
Learning, 280 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 
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Virginia Over Top in 
NEA Membership 


The National Education Associa- 
tion has reported that on March 25, 
1944, Virginia had 7,056 NEA 
members which is slightly above 
her quota of 7,000. It is believed 
that menshership campaigns now 
going on will bring Virginia’s total 
to 8,000 before the year is out. 

The Newport News school system 
now has one hundred per cent mem- 
bership in the NEA, a record which 
it has maintained since 1933. 











The Richmond 
Retail Insti- 
tute, Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, Richmond 
Public Schools, announces a forum 
for leaders in business and education 
to be held at The Richmond Hotel, 
Thursday, April 20, 1944, at 8 P. M. 
The purpose of this forum is to dis- 
cuss How Education Can Meet the 
Training Needs of Business. Dr. Ken- 
neth L. Heaton, formerly of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and Direc- 
tor of Research for the Michigan 
Board of Education, will lead the dis- 
cussion. 

The need for a closer cooperation 
between business and education has 
been evidenced in several meetings in 
Richmond. It is hoped that this meet- 
ing will lay the groundwork for an 
action program. At the close of Dr. 
Heaton’s address, questions will be 
answered by panel members who are 
selected. from business and education 
because of their outstanding leader- 
ship. Questions will deal with HOW 
business and education can work out 
a practical program. 


Forum on Business 
and Education 


VEA President’s The leading 
Address Reprinted article in the 
Teachers Digest 
for April, 1944 is “Education Bigger 
and Better” by Ethel Spilman, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. This timely article was con- 
densed from Miss Spilman’s address 
which appeared in the January issue 
of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Howard G. Richardson, Assistant 
Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education in Virginia, also has an 
article condensed in the April issue of 
Teachers Digest. 











PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
WANTED 


Man capable with young people’s pro- 
gram. Hi-Y, Church, Young People’s 
Work and Camping experience valuable. 
Salary in accordance with ability and 
results. 


Write Ivan S. Justice, General Secretary 
312 W. Bute Street, Norfolk 7, Va. 
ITE | 
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Edited by ELLinor Preston 


Introduction To 
New York: 
($3.50 


BAKER, HARRY J. 
Exceptional Children. 
The Macmillan Company. 
list) . 

There has been a conscientious attempt 
to condense the salient facts of the vast 
amount of literature on the subject of 
exceptional children into this one volume, 
not too cumbersome yet reasonably thor- 
ough. The various sections of the book 
deal with the physically handicapped. 
mental growth and development, neuro- 
logical and psychological diseases, behavior 
adjustments, and educational retardation. 
Tables, photographs, and questions for 
discussion are included. 


WOODWORTH. ROBERT S., and 
SHEEHAN, MARY R. First Course 
In Psychology. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co. ($1.80 list). 

There is evidence to support the idea 
that the adolescent high school student is 
ready for psychology, though so far it has 
been the exceptional school which has 
made any attempt to introduce the sub- 
ject. The authors of this book have writ- 
ten it in terms within the experience of 
the high school student and in language 
he can understand. They have attempted 
to fortify the young reader with a new 
and more critical understanding of him- 
self and the world, and so have combined 
material usually treated as guidance, men- 
tal hygiene, and personality with a simple 
treatment of topics of psychology. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSO- 
CIATION. Wartime Driving, 
(Teacher's Manual). Washington, 
D. C. Traffic Engineering and 
Safety Department. 

In an effort to assist in meeting the 
need of the army for more inductees with 
previous knowledge and skill in automo- 
bile driving, the American Automobile 
Association has published this manual to 
aid the schools in giving pre-induction 
driver education courses. It is so arranged 
that the teacher will have all the necessary 
material that a teacher (though without 
special training in the field) needs to pre- 
sent an effective course. 


HANKINS, GRACE CROYLE. Our 
Global World. New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company. ($1.32 
list) . 

This new brief geography clearly dis- 
cusses map reading, topography, climate, 
natural regions, populations, 


economic development, and natural re- 
sources of the world. More than one 
hundred photographs and maps point up 
the concisely written text. It should be 
valuable as a supplementary reference in 
any social science course. 


RIVLIN, HARRY N., Editor. The 
Encyclopedia of Modern Education. 
New York: The Philosophical Li- 
brary. ($10.00). 

This useful basic volume on education 
represents the cooperative effort of more 
than two hundred educators from all 
parts of America and other nations. It 
presents concise, authoritative explanations 
of the terms, concepts, and practices re- 
ferred to in educational literature. Among 
the excellent features of the Encyclopedia 
are brief articles on the educational sys 
tems of all countries and on men who 
have influenced the development of mod- 
ern education. This volume will make a 
valuable addition to the library of any 
educator. 


MITCHELL, LUCY SPRAGUE, and 
BROWN, MARGARET WISE. 
Our Growing World Series: Farm 
and City, Book I. ($ .88 list). 
Animals, Plants, and Machines, 
Book II. ($ .96 list). 
D. C. Heath and Company. 

These first two books in Heath's new 
social studies series set a high standard in 
attractiveness and in value of contents 

They are intended to supply the basal 

curriculum content for grades one and 

two respectively. 


Boston: 


HOFFMAN AND GRATTAN. News of 
the Nation. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. ($2.00). 

This newspaper history of the United 
States which has hitherto been available 
in four-page tabloid newspaper size is 
now available in a special school edition 
containing all forty-one issues. Without 
sacrificing historical accuracy, the editors 
have managed to make history as exciting 
as today’s newspaper. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 
NANCY HIMES, Librarian 
Virginia High School 
Bristol, Virginia 


Grades 1-3 
The Pup Himself. MORGAN DENNIS. 
N. Y.: Viking Press, 1943. $.75* 
He starts out looking for breakfast and 
finds a career. Himself a homeless, frolic- 


some, Irish setter pup, after a series of 
mishaps, becomes the star of a trained 
dog act. Appealing illustrations. 


The "Round and ’Round Horse. JEREMY 
GURY. Pictures by REGINALD 
MARSH. N. Y.; Holt, 1943. $1.13* 

Because Sandy loves horses, he spends 
many happy hours on his grandfather's 
farm taking imaginary trips on Hurricane, 
his life-sized wooden horse. One day 

Hurricane becomes real and takes Sandy 





REVIEWS OF RECENT H 











Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


on the most exciting ride of all. Striking 
illustrations in color and in black and 


white. 


Mr TOM ROBINSON and 


N. Y.; Viking Press, 


Red Squirrel. 
KURT WIESE. 
1943. $1.13* 
A small girl gives a tea party for her 
friend, a red squirrel. This slight, formal, 
and charming incident is a description of 
the lively behavior of the squirrel, and 
the patience required to make a companion 
of a wild animal. The illustrations have 
the same winsome quality of the story. 


Grades 4-7 


One the Hodja. ALICE GEER KELSEY. 











will bring about. 





TELEPHONE SCIENTISTS ARE 
HELPING TOWARD VICTORY 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories with some seven 
thousand workers are among the research groups con- 
centrating on winning the war. 
these scientists will be back on their old job of mak- 
ing your telephone service better than ever. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany of Virginia, as a part of the Bell System, is proud 
of the part these men of science are playing in win- 
ning the war and it looks forward to the day when it 
can pass on to the telephone users of Virginia further 
improvements in the art of telephony which they 


WwW 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


Bell System 


When that is done, 
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Illustrated by FRANK DOBIAS. N.Y.: 
Longmans, Green, 1943. $2.00* 

From Turkish folklore come these tales 
of a comical gentle fellow riding his pa- 
tient donkey into trouble, using his wit 
to bring unexpected results to his mis- 
chievous troublemakers, and winning the 
affectionate admiration of his townspeople 
and the great Tamerlane. 


Homer Price. ROBERT MCCLOSKEY. 
(Author-Illustrator) N. Y.; Viking 
1943. $1.50* 
Homer Price is a small boy in a small 
town whose adventures range from catch- 
ing bank robbers with a pet skunk to re 


Press, 


sisting a musical mouse-trap. Humorous 
satire on American life. 


Sly Mongoose. KATHERINE POLLOCK. 
With illustrations by KURT WIESE. 
N. Y.; Scribner's, 1943. $1.31* 
Sombo knows that Sly Mongoose must 
be his when the little pup responds to the 
singing of his name. His attempts to pur- 
chase him seems to be doomed until he 
discovers a secret. The setting is Trinidad, 
and the descriptions of the customs add 
to the interest of the story. 


High School 


Second Shift. PHYLLIS CRAWFORD. 
Illustrated by GRAHAM BERNBACH. 
N. Y.; Holt, 1943. $1.50* 
the excitement and activity of 
newspaper work to the grinding monot- 
ony of a war plant job on the second 
shift was the choice of Judy Pond. She 
found that the thrill of meeting her pro- 
duction quota in spite of difficulties was 
more of a reward than writing feature 
articles. 


From 


Curtain Going Up! The Story of Kath- 
arine Cornell. GLADYS MALVERN. 
N.*"Y.; Julian Messner, 1943. $1.88* 


Although no attempt is made to em- 
phasize the fascination of the stage, it 
permeates this absorbing biography, filled 
with famous stage people and dominated 
by the compelling personality of Katharine 
Cornell, who has achieved success through 
strenuous training and hard work. 


East Coast Corvette. NICHOLAS MON- 


SARRAT. Philadelphia; Lippincott, 
1943. $1.13* 
Dangerous assignments and exploits 


along with routine duties are part of life 
aboard a corvette, but humorous incidents 
occur during the tensest action or periods 
of boring waiting. The account of Lieu- 
tenant Monsarrat is factual and realistic, 
but related wittily. It contains pertinent 
observations of sailors on strikers and on 
fuel and food wasters. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 
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Steel Movable Chair Desks - Steel Tablet Arm Chairs 
Prompt Shipment - No Priority Rating Required 


PRICE 


Size A..... LP $6.70 
Se @.....:... — 
Delivered K. D. 

F. O. B. your Railroad 


Station 





STEEL FRAME CHAIR DESK TOP SUPPORT ON CHAIR DESK 


CHAIR Desk SPECIFICATIONS 


Desk Top—Size A (large) size 16” x 22” — Size B (small) 14” x 20”. Manufactured of 
hard maple with a finished thickness of not less than 13/16” — all edges rounded. 

Desk Seat—Made of 5 ply construction not less than 7/16” finished thickness. All plies of 
hardwood in form fitting shape. 

Back Rails—Solid wood construction not less than 5/8” finished thickness—steam bent to 
a curved shape. 

Metal Parts—Die formed angle stock with smooth surfaces, all edges and corners full 
rounded. Top support adjustable for height, metal parts finished in oven baked enamel. 
Finish—School Brown. 


STEEL TABLET ARM CHAIRS 
° . 
Specifications — Same _ general 
specifications except size of PRICE $5.05 


top is 23%” long x 1134” 
wide and not adjustable. 
Brown Finish. 


F, O. B. Factory 








Flowers School Equipment Company 


327 WEST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Tue Important Bosks For The Elementary Grades 


New Pictorial American History 





For Beginners in the Lower Elementary Grades 


OUR AMERICA 


by HERBERT TOWNSEND 


Illustrations in bright colors interpret every page. 
Storybook presentation of the narrative of our history. 
Large page. Simple English. Clear type. Short paragraphs. 
Key pictures in four-colors precede each unit. 
Delightful vein of humor. Short sentences. Controlled vocabulary. 


The spirit of patriotism instilled early in young pupils. 





Picture maps in color show each important event. 





Meets every requirement of the recent American History Report 
for the lower grades. 


Pe ee 


THE COMMUNITY WHERE I LIVE 


by MARY LUSK PIERCE 








Third Grade Geography 


Simple and charming introduction to the social studies. 
Excellent material for science in Third Grade. 

Ideal for developing language arts, both oral and written. 
The best possible type of supplementary reader. 





ie 


Hundreds of line drawings Streamlined type 


> % 
M ~ - _ Vag _ 
ia a i . 


Allyn and Bacon 


11 East 36th Street New York City 16 


